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WINDSOR CASTLE, 


Americans during a trip to England seldom 
fail to visit Windsor Castle and its grounds. 
Permission to look through the castle and 
over the parks is not difficult to obtain, pro- 
vided the royal family are in London. But if 
the queen is residing at the castle, visitors 
have to come armed with a proper order, or 
else depend upon a fine address, good clothes, 
and a liberal fee. But even with a pleasing 
address and the richest of clothes, money is 
expected for the time expended in showing 
you around, so we would recommend Ameri- 
cans not to fear offending by offering a liberal 
fee for the trouble which they occasion. 

There is much to interest one at Windsor 
Castle. As you pass through the large and 
lofty apartments, all containing some relic of 
Other days, your thoughts revert to William 
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the Sailor, bluff and hearty, who left but little 
to commemorate his reign; to George the 
Fourth, the idle, dissolute, drunken prince 
whom the English people endured for so many 
years; to George the Third, and his years of 
madness, his bitter quarrels and unhappiness. 
But he was a faithful husband, and the only 
George that really enjoyed that reputation. 
But we have not space to conjure up all the 
princes who have resided at Windsor Castle, 
and speak of them individually. Our object 
is to present to the reader some of the most 
noted views to be found near the castle; and 
Americans who have passed over the grounds 
state that our illustrations are very life-like 
and truthful. We are glad to be assured of 
this, for we have taken much pains and in- 
curred considerable expense in the engravings, 
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Windsor, or New Windsor, is situated on 
the brow of a hill, above the right bank of the 
Thames, twenty-three miles southwest from 
London, with which it is connected by rail- 
way; the population of the borough in 1861 
was nine thousand, eight hundred and twenty- 
seven. The town has a public ground on 
which is an obelisk, a handsome town hall, 
two churches, three dissenting chapels, two 
libraries, two hospitals, a dispensary, and sev- 
eral other charitable endowments, a number 


other schools, infan 
school tty Bas 


& theatre. The only manufactories 
are breweries. : 

Windsor Castle is situated east of the town. 
The buildings are surrounded by a terrace on 
three sides, two hundred and fifty feet in ex- 
tent, and faced with a rampart of hewn stone, 
with slopes, at convenient intervals, down to 
the “ Little Park,” which surrounds the pal- 
ace, and is about four miles in circumference, 
In the Little Park is the remnant of “ Herne’s 
Oak,” an illustration of which can be found 
on another page. Shakspeare, in his “ Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” alludes to this famous 
oak, which was destroyed by a storm a few 
years since. 

Windsor was a residence of the Saxon kings 
before the Roman conquest, but the present 
castle was founded by William the Conqueror, 
and almost rebuilt by Edward III, ander the 
direction of William of Wykeham, and again 
in 1826, under that of Sir Jeffrey Wyatville. 

St. George’s chapel, in which the kuights 
of the garter are installed, and where the 
present Prince of Wales was married with so 


much ceremony, is an excellent specimen of 


the florid style of Gothic architecture. In the 
royal vault, connected with the chapel, Ed- 
ward IY.and his queen, Heary VL, Henry 
VILL. and Jane Seymour, Charles I., George 
ILI. and the Duke of Kent, the Duke of York, 
William IV, and his queen, and other mem- 
bers of the royal family are interred. The 
keep or Round Tower of the castle was some- 
times used as a place of confinement for royal 
prisoners, and James I. of Scotland was con- 
fined in it. The state rooms and corridor of 
the castle contain a large number of choice 
paintings, groups of etatuary,etc. Frogmore, 
the favorite residence of the late Queen Char- 
lotte, and afterwards of the Duchess of Kent, 
is half a mile from Windsor, 

The castle at present occupies about thirty- 
two acres of ground, and consists of an upper 
and lower court, the former to the east and 
the latter to the west of the keep or Round 
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Tower. The upper court has on the west the 
Round Tower, on the north the state apart- 
ments, and on the east and south the private 
apartments of the queen and royal household. 
Among the state apartments the most remark- 
able are the Vandyke Room, containing a col- 
lection of portraits by that artist; the Water- 
loo Chamber, with portraits chiefly by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, of the great men of the 
time of Waterloo ; the Throne Room, Presence 
Chamber, and St. George’s Hall, adorned with 

foundation of the ‘order, portraits of 
the British sovereigns from James I. down- 
wards. The grand staircase and vestibule 
leading to this part of the castle are also very 
fine. 

Along the sides of the quadrangle occupied 
by the private apartments, runs a corridor 
four hundred and fifty feet long, and richly 
adorned with pictures, statues, etc. The ter- 
race along the north side of the castle is a 
magnificent promenade, a third of a mile in 
length, and commanding a wide and beautiful 


prospect. 

The Great Park is reached by the Long 
Walk, a magnificent avenue of elms, three 
miles in length. It terminates at an eminence 
called Snow Hill, whee is a colossal statue 
of George ITI. In the Great Park is Viginia 
Water, the largest artificial Jake in the 
kingdom. 

Windsor Forest measures fifty-six miles. 
The part entitled the Great Park consists of 
thirty-eight handred acres. The Little Park 
contains about five hundred acres. Several 
fine and productive farms, owned by the royal 
family, are embraced in this estimate of the 
grounds, ‘It was on these farms that the late 
prince consort, Albert the Good, devoted 
much of his time in experimenting with stock 
and agriculture, On these farms he raised 
his famous pigs, which he was proud of, and 
his superb cattle, beautiful in form, and.rich 
in all those qualities which dairymen so justly 
appreciate. But on this subject. we will let a 
competent authority speak. Mr. C. L. Flint, 
the secretary of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural Society, in his account of his visit to 
Windsor Castle and the cattle farms, remarks : 

“After passing through the castle, I availed 
myself of an invitation which had been pro- 
cured for me by Lord Powis, to visit the farms 
of the late prince consort. These are the 
home farms which supply the castle, but since 
1849, when the prince became tenant of them, 
they were under his control. The intelligent 
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foreman took pains to show us all parts of the 
buildings, the stock, the operation of the 
steam engine used for threshing, grinding, 
cutting straw, roots, etc. What is called the 
Shaw Farm consists of eight hundred acres 
in Windsor Park, of which one hundred and 
twelve acres are arable. Six pairs of stout 
farm horses are kept to do the work, and 
about thirty men are employed constantly, 
and extra hands in haying and harvesting. 
The hours for work are from six o'clock to 
eleven, and from twelve to five. The horses 
are wholly Clydesdales. The prince had fre- 
quently been an exhibitor of Clydesdales, and 
a successful competitor at the agricultural 
shows. 


ings on the east side, besides wagon-sheds at 
the end, there is a lodging‘house with a 
school-room in the middle. There are also 
open sheds with boxes for feeding farm horses 
on the same side. . 

“The row on the western side includes a 
carpenter's shop well stocked with tools, 
threshing barn and granaries, the house for 
steam engine and boiler, a floor for mixing’ 
chaff and pulped roots, piggeries ranged 
around three sides of a square, with tank for 
fermenting food, boiler and feeding troughs 
in the middle. On the east and west sides of 
the square, and between these two north and 
south lines are three rows of buildings with 
walks between them. The first row on the 


“ WERNE’S OAK.” 


“The manure used is that produced there. 
The whole is, of course, under high cultiva- 
tion, The yield of mangel wurzel is com- 
monly about forty tons per acre. As many 
as sixty tons per acre have been obtained. 
The wheat is put up in neatly-built round 
stacks in the yard, close by the shed which 
contains the steam engine, and the roots are 
to go into a shed also close at hand, to be cut 
up by the same power. 

“The buildings are exceedingly well ar- 
ranged upon a square plot of ground, the 
sides north and south, and east and west, re- 
spectively. There are two rows of sheds or 
barns along the two sides of the square, run- 
ning north and south. In the row of build- 


north includes the house of the foreman, a 


stable and poultry-house, blacksmith’s shop, 


etc. 

“Another row contains boxes and feeding 
stalls facing south, including a large root- 
house, with a root-cutter worked by a shaft 
from a one-horse steam engine, by steam 
brought under ground from the main steam 
boiler in the threshing-room. A third row 
contains the sheep-feeding stalls, The sheep 
sheds are full in winter. They are fed with 
chopped roots and oil-cake, and thrive well. 
It is estimated that a hundred horse-cartloads 
of solid manure is produced by them each 
winter. The place is kept sweet, clean, and 
well ventilated. The machinery, in addition 
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to that named, consists of corn and.cake 
crushers, chaff and turnip cutters, millstones, 
etc., all worked by steam. The granaries are 
on the floor over the threshing-room, and the 
grain is carried.up by cups or sacks on bands, 
and delivered into the bins. A crane and 
pulleys facilitates loading into carts on the 
outside. The horses, when kept at pretty 
hard work, are allowed two bushels of grain 
per week, and often a daily feeding of beans 
in addition, with hay in full supply. 

“TI was especially interested in the dairy 
establishment. This is.a short distance across 
the fields from the farm already described. . 
It is called Frogmore. The dairy-house was 
built under the direct supervision of the 
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prince, and is the most superb of its kind that 
Iever examined. It was finished only about 
twelve months (so the dairy-maid informed 
us), before the death of his Royal Highness. 
To call it beautiful does not begin to express 
it. It is splendid in all its parts. The milk- 
room is thirty-six feet by twenty, and about 
twenty feet high, the roof resting on pillars. 
The shelves all around are marble, and the 
tables in the middle ‘all marble.’ The pans 
and dishes are all porcelain, china or glass. 
The floor, the walls, the ceilings, are all por- 
celain, the floor and roof in the form of tiles, 
the latter having openings for ventilation. 
The porcelain on the walls is white. In the 
cornicing and other ornamental parts it is 
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embossed and colored. The whole is perfect 
in form, coloring and lustre. _The pans were 
full of the richest milk covered with the yel- 
lowest coating of cream. The obliging maid 
gave us as much as we could drink. Around 
the walls, beautifully painted on China, were 
likenesses of all the royal family, the children 
represented in the midst of the quiet, beauti- 
ful scenes of eountry life. The name of each 
was placed beneath, I believe—as the ‘ Prin- 
cess Alice, etc. It is needless to say that 
everything was kept with the most scrupulous 
neatness, 


“The dairy herd is kept quite near here. 
The herd at the farm first mentioned consists 
largely of Short-horns collected or bred chiefly 
since 1850. We saw some Brahmins there, 
and the herdsmen who came with them. 
They were presented to the prince. The 
stock at the dairy farm consists of Short- 
horns, Shoi'-Sorn grades and Jerseys—nearly 
two hundred head in all. The accommoda- 
tions here are of the most perfect character, 
not only as respects drainage, watering, yard- 
ing, etc., but for feeding, and all the opera- 
tions connected with the establishment. 

“ Water is brought in pipes to troughs which 
are on the same level throughout, and is con- 
stantly before and within reach of the stock. 
The cow-house ‘is double-rowed, with a spa- 
cious. gangway between, so that the rows of 
animals stand facing each other. The cows 
are tied by chain and ring sliding on an up- 
right post. ‘The drainage of the sheds and 
yards is carried to a manure-house, from 
which the liquid may be pumped into carts, 
and applied directly or distributed upon the 
heaps of stall manure, which is protected from 
the weather. The litter used is mostly fern 
leaves mown in the park, and stored for 
winter use, 

“The arrangements for the pigs are here 
also most ample. The breed chiefly kept are 
White Windsors. They are of medium size, 
and looked in fine condition. At the first 
farm mentioned they were the Berkshires. 
The steward gives the preference to the 
Windsors, on account of their early maturity 
and as being more prolific. The amount of 
sales from the piggeries has sometimes reached 
$3500 a year. The cows kept for the dairy 
are not allowed to have roots, but are fed 
chiefly on hay and pasturage, with plenty of 
water. The prince had been a frequent ex- 
hibitor at agricultural shows, and twenty- 
seven silver medals, five gold medals and six 
cups, were shown in a case at the dairy-house. 
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“The remains of the prince have recently 
been deposited in a magnificent new mauso- 
Jeum, in the park near by. That in which 
lies the body of the late Duchess of Kent, 
mother of the queen, is also close at hand. 
The drive through Windsor Park is full of in- 
terest. Both the old plantations and very 
many of the individual trees are full of histor- 
ical associations. Some of them date as far 
back as the reign of Henry the Eighth, some 
of them are connected with Queen Elizabeth 
and many subsequent sovereigns. Drains 
four feet deep and from twenty to thirty feet 
. apart, extend over a considerable portion of 
the park. The ferns and rushes which till 
within a few years deformed this park, are 
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now mown several times a year, and they 
soon die out under that treatment. Then the 
growth of the true¢grasses is encouraged by 
manuring, and when a plot is drained, a part 
of the soil is thrown out upon the grass, which 
also receives a liberal manuring of farm-yard 
compost and bone dust, the first year, when 
the grass is cut, and the next year or two fed 
short by Scotch cattle, which also receive four 
pounds of oil-cake a day each. 

“In going down what is called the Long 
Walk, from the castle, we passed between 
magnificent rows of elms planted in 1680, in 
the reign of Charles the Second. The avenue 
consists of double rows on either side of the 
carriage-way, the trees thirty feet apart, and 


the double rows one hundred feet apart. Near 
by are many old and’ magnificent trees that 
date back more than eight hundred years. 
There is the Conqueror’s Oak, nine or ten 
centuries old, twenty-six feet in clreumference 
and hollow, and Queen Anne’s, Queen Caro- 
line’s, Queen Charlotte’s, Queen Adelaide’s 
and Queen Victoria’s trees. 

“ Here, too, is the Flemish farm, another of 
the farms under the direction of the prince. 
It is chiefly remarkable for its magnificent 
herd of Herefords, numbering about ninety 
head of pure breds, including thirty-five or 
forty cows in milk, and a large number of 
calves, heifers, yearlings and two-year-olds; 
a herd remarkable for its purity.” 

But we have already exceeded our limits, 
so must bring this subject to a close. 
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TAKING PLASTER CASTS. 

If the cast of an egg should be required, 
take a small dish, or say a clam-shell, and fill 
it with wetted plaster. Take the egg and oil 
it, and imbed it just half its bigness in the 
plaster, and let the plaster harden and the egg 
lie ‘in the plaster. It is presumed that the 
surface around the egg will form a straight, 
clean edge. If it should not it could be easily 
smoothed with a knife. This, by a skilful 
hand, can be done while the plaster is moist 
or quite soft. When hardened, take the point 
of a knife and bore some little flaring holes 
in the plaster around the egg as it lies im- 
bedded in the plaster. These holes may be a 
quarter of an inch deep, in the form of an 
inverted pyramid. Then take oil on a brush 
and oi) the edge of this first half of the mould, 
especially these little holes, and oil the top 
part of the egg. Then mix up more plaster, 
and with a spoon pour it on top of the egg, 
and let it flow down on to the edge of the 
first half of the mould, in which the egg is 
still imbedded; and when the egg is com- 
pletely covered, and of sufficient thickness for 
the mould, let it get hard, and then take the 
top part of the mould off, and remove the egg 
from the under half. Then whittle a place at, 
one end to pour the plaster in; half the hole 
being in each half of the mould. The mould 
will be held in place by little pins or teeth 
that have been formed on the last half and 
fitted into the small pyramid holes previously 
bored. Then, the mould being oiled nicely 
and put together, and fastened by a string,. 
the plaster may be poured in, and the mould 
filled up solid. Precisely one-half the egg 
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shaving been, imbedded in each half of the 
mould, it will easily come off the cast and 
reveal the form of the original pattern. A 
slight seam will be seen on the cast, which 
‘With a knife can be carefully removed, and 
you have the cast of the egg. 

If a human hand were to be cast, it might 
be imbedded just half way, and care taken 
that the plaster. all around rises just to the 
middle line of fingers, so that it would draw 
from the mould without pressure, then pour 
plaster on the upper half in the same manner 
as on the upper half of the egg. And when 
the mould is taken from the band and put to- 
gether, the cast of the hand can be made just 
like the cast of the egg. 

In taking the cast of a face, the subject is 


usually laid on his back, quills are put in the 


nose to maintain breathing, and something is 
laid around the head back as far as the ears, 
and a front piece made that can be taken off 
and the edges whittled smooth, the pin holes 
or dowel places made, put back on the face 
with the edge oiled, and the back head taken 
in like manner. But the hair must be filled 
with soap or paste, and laid in solid masses, 
80 as not to stick to the mould or become im- 
bedded in it, otherwise there will be double 
grief—one for the artist and the other for the 
luckless subject. When the mould is ready a 
cast is taken, generally solid, and the mould 
broken off in small pieces—the cast finisued 
smoothly, and a new mould made in small 
parts,so that it can be taken off, and when 
this is dried and oiled, nice casts of the face 
and head are made. ’ 


VIRGINIA FIRST AND LAST. 

About sixteen months ago—says a corre- 
spondent of Fraser’s Magazine—as I was 
wandering through the beautiful meadows 
that slope to the Rappahannock River, beside 
Falmouth and Fredericksburg, in the State of 
Virginia, there started up before me, soaring 
and singing, a bird entirely different from any 
that I had ever seen or heard there before. I 
afterwards learned that the old colonial gov- 
ernor, Spottswood, who had resided there, 
and after whom the county was named 
Spottsylvania, had imported a large number of 
English skylarks, with the hope that they too 
might be colonized. But the experiment did 
not succeed, There are only traditions of the 
few and far between visits of these Httle an- 
gels, of which I cherish the belief that I 
witnessed one. “The song which then arrested 
my attention only by its noveliy and sweet- 


ness has gathered in the years that have 
passed since then a plaintive and almost mys- 
tic quality. As I recall it now it sings much 
thatasa boy I could not understand—ofa 
generation of true gentlemen and gentlewo- 
men, long ago past and buried, with fewer 
representatives left than of the skylarks they 
brought with them, and which only live to 
sing their requiem. Little did I dream then 
that, where this melody alone startled the 
summer air, the shrieking shell and hurtling 
cannon-ball were soon to bring their horrible 
music; that those silver waters were to red- 
den with the blood of the young companions 
with whom I played on its banks; that the 
homes I had known so full of joy were in a 
few years to become charred and desolate mon- 
uments of the devastations and sorrows of war 
—still more warnings of that wrong which 
Nemesis with wheel and rudder evermore 
tracketh by land and sea, whatever bend and 
break. Music pierces the air to a greater 
distance than tenfold its amount of mere noise. 
There must come a-day when the shot and 
shell,.reaching to orfalling short of any noble 
work, shall prove whether they have uttered 
music or mere noise, For the present I dis- 
tinguish my little songster’s theme of the 
olden time, and hear it as finely linked to the 
time now so swiftly passing away. 

Virginia first appears in history as the fair 
frame about two noble figures—Captain John 
Smith and the Indian Princess Pocahontas. 
Their story is one of the few of those poetic tra- 
ditions with which histories so invariably open 
that are true. Pocahontas certainly did rush 
forward and clasp the head of the prostrate 
young English captain,on which the tome- 
hawk was about to descend in execution of 
her father’s command. The stern heart of 
Powhatan was touched by this act of his 
child—she was but little over thirteen years 


of age at this time—and he consented that 


this captive should live to make tomahawks 
for himself and beads and bells for Pocahontas. 
Afterwards the Indian king agreed to let 
Smith return to Jameston, on condition of 
his sending him two guns and a grindstone. 
When, soon after, Jamestowa with all its 
stores was destroyed by fire, and the colo- 
nists were perishing of cold and hunger, half 
of them were saved by the arrival of Pocahon- 
tas with bread, raccoons, and venison. 

It was about two years after Captain 
Smith’s life had been saved by Pocahontas 
that he came from exploring a large portion 
of the colony, to rest at Werowomoco, where 
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King Powhatan and his daughter resided. 
The king being absent, was sent for; and 
meantime Pocahontas, who, though well 
grown, was not yet sixteen years of age, called 
together a number of Indian maidens to ar- 
range with her a dramatic entertainment for 
’ the handsome young Englishman and his at- 
tendants. “ They made a fire on a level field 
and Smith sat on a mat'before it. A hideous 
noise and shrieking were suddenly heard in 
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arrow in ber hand. The other nymphs had 
antlers on their heads and various other sav- 
age decorations. Bursting from the forest, 
they circled around John Smith and the fire, 
singing and dancing for an hour. They then 
disappeared in the woods. When they reap- 
peared it was to invite Smith to their habita- 
tions, where they circled around him again, 
dancing and crying “Love you not me?” 
They then feasted him richly; and lastly, with 
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the adjoining woods.” The English snatched 
up their arms. Pocahontas rushed forward 
and asked Smith to slay rather than suspect 
her of perfidy, and their apprehensions were 
quieted. Then thirty young women ran out 
from the woods all naked except a cincture of 
green leaves. Pocahontas wore on her head a 
beautiful pair of buck’s horns, an otter’s skin 
at her girdle, and another on her arm; a quiver 
hung on her shoulder, and she held a bow and 


pine-knot torches, escorted him to his lodging. 
This Captain John Smith was without a doubt 
an imperial kind ofa man, and there is no 
wonder and no doubt that the Indian maidens 
felt tender palpitations ou his account. A far 
different night was that which, at a later pe- 
riod, found Pocahontas spending the whole of 
a dark night climbing hills, tolling through 
thickets, to reach the tents of Smith and his 
companions, to warn them of the decree of 
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death which Powhatan, under some misun- 
derstanding, had issued. Smith at this time 
offered her many beautiful presents ; but, as he 
himself wrote, “ with tears running downe her 
cheeks, she said she durst not be seen to have 
any, for if Powhatan should know it she were 


but dead; and so she ran away by herself as 
came.” 


Some two years later Smith came to Eng- 
land. The Indian princess was induced to 


of 
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then came forward to Smith and touchingly 
reminded him, in the presence of her husband 
and a large company, of the kindness she had 
shown him in her owa country. “You did 


promise Powhatan,” she said,“ what was yours 
should be his, and he the like to you. You 
called him father, being in his land a strang- 
er, and for the same reason so I must call you.” 
After along pause and much emotion she said, 
“T will call you father, and you shall call me 
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marry John Rolfe by being told that Smith 
was dead. After being baptized—as one may 
see in Chapman’s huge picture of that event 
in the rotunda of the Capitol at Washington 
—she was taken to England as Mrs. Rolfe. 
At Brentford, where she was staying, Captain 
Smith visited her. She uttered no word on 
seeing him, but after a modest salutation, 
turned away and hid her face. She remained 
thus motionless for nearly two hours. She 


child, and so I will be for ever and ever your 
countrywoman.” Then slowly, and not with- 
out some indignant flashing from her great 
dark eyes, “ They did tell us always you were 
dead, and I knew no other till I came to 
Plymouth. Yet Powhatan did command Ut- 
tamattomakin to seek you and know the truth, 
because your countrymen will lie much.” 
Our colonial angel died soon afterwards, in 
1617, leaving one child Thomas Rolfe. 
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The Rose-hill Parrakeet is found in New 
South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, and 


although very plentiful in places which it fre- 
quents, it is a very local bird, haunting one 


spot in hundreds, and then becoming invisible 
for a range of many miles. In the open coun- 


try it lives in little companies and is very fa- 
niliar, being exceedingly inquisitive, as is the 


nature of all the Parrot tribe. Plentiful as it 
_is, there are few birds which are likely to suf- 
fer more from the gun, as its plumage is so 
magnificent and its form so elegant that it is 
in great request among the dealers, who are 
always sure of a sale when the beautiful skin 
is properly stuffed and put into a glass case. 
The wings of the Rose-hill Parrakeet are 
not very powerful, and do not seem capable 


of enduring a journey of very great extent, 
for the bird always takes opportunities of 
settling as often as it can do so, and then after 


running along the ground for awhile, starts 


afresh. The flight is composed of a succession 
of undulations. The voice of this species is 
not so harsh as that of many Parrots, being a 
pleasing and not very loud whistle, which is 


often uttered, As the bird is a hardy one, 
and can bear confinement well, it is coming 
much into fashion as an inhabitant of the 
aviary, and will probably be brought over to 
the United States in great numbers. The 
first one that we ever saw was brought to 
this country by the author of the “Gold 
Hunters, or Adventures in Australia.” It 


lived in Boston two years, and died froma 
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it 


surfeit of pepper-corns and raisins, adminis- 
tered by well-meaning friends. It was cap- 
tured near Ballarat when quite young, and 
was easily trained. 
THE COCOA-NUT. 
The cocoa-nut palm is one of the most 
useful plants known; its various parts are 
applied to an almost infinite number of eco- 
nomic purposes. Marco Polo seems to have 
been one of the first writers on this subject, 
and his description of the “ Indian Nuts,*as 
they were then called, is remarkably acourate. 
Tn 1688, a curious. paper was read ‘before the 
Royal Society on this tree, in which the 
writer says, “ The cocoa-nut palm alone 
sufficient to build, rig, and freight a ship with 
bread, wine, water, oil, vinegar, sugar, and 
other commodities.” . In continuationheadds, 
“T have sailed in vessels where the bottom 
and the whole cargo hath been from the 
munificence of this palm-tree.” 


Nowhere is the cultivation of the cocoa-nut _ 


carried on so largely as in the island of Cey- 
lon, where great care and attention are given 
to the propagation and rearing of the plants. 
The nuts, when fully ripe, should be partially 
covered with a coat of sand, or salt mud, and 
planted several feet apart; thege require little 
attention, except in the dry season, when oc- 
casional watering is necessary. The germi- 
nation of the nuts begins in about three or 
four months after they have been planted. 
The flowering period usually commences in 
about five years afterwards, each tree on an 
average bearing from fifty to eighty nuts 
annually. It is computed that’ by careful 
expression as much as two and a half gallons 
of oil may be realized from 100seeds. To per- 
form this, the kernels are taken from their 
shells, and gently boiled in water, after which 
they are reduced to a pulp by pounding in a 
mortar; this mass is then subjected to pres- 
sure, and the liquid which is expressed slowly 
boiled; the oil which floats on the surface 
being taken off and boiled in a separate vessel 
for the purpose of greater purification. The 
Oil is sometimes extracted by pressure alone, 
and large hydraulic presses are in constant 
use in Ceylon for this purpose, some of them 
being of 1200 horse-power. The residue from 
both these processes is known in Ceylon under 
the name of Poonak, and forms a first-rate fat- 
teuing food for pigs and poultry. The uses to 
which the natives put the oil are very nume- 
rous. So common is it with them, that it is 
applied more or less to all purposes—as an 
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illuminating agent, most extensively in the 
composition of their made dishes, and also for 
the purpose of anointing their bodies. Some 
idea of the trade in this ofl may be formed 
from the fact that over 10,000 tons are annually 
imported into England. Immense quantities 
of copperah (the sliced nut) are brought to 


' Marseilles from Zanzibar, where the cocoa-nut 


is cultivated very extensively for this trade. 

When fresh, the cocoa-nut palm-toddy is a 
most refreshing and stimulating beverage. 
Itis considered in perfection at early morn, 
and to obtain its true flavor should be taken 
atsunrise; a few hours after collecting, fer- 
Metitation ensues, and in this state it is used 
for similar purposes to those for which yeast 
isused by us. Bread made with it is said to 
be remarkably light. An excellent vinegar 
is also procured from the cocoa-palm toddy, 
as wellas a very good but coarse kind of 
sugar. To procure this, the toddy is gently 
boiled over a slow fire till it is reduced to 
about a fourth of its bulk. It is frequently 
used in this state for various purposes, and is 
called penni, or honey, sugar-water, etc. 
But the jaggery, so well known amongst the 
natives, is the remains of the liquid after being 
again reduced byboiling. When ofa proper 
consistence it is formed into round cakes, and 
caréfully packed in dried leaves of the banana, 
to be stowed away in a dry, or usually asmoky 
situation, till required for the market. It 
forms a large article of export from Ceylon to 
various parts of India. 

A very strong spirits called arrack is dis- 
tilled in large quantities from the toddy in 
Ceylon. This is a favorite intoxicating bev- 
erage both among the natives and Europeans. 
The proportion of arrack obtained by distil- 
lation is said to be about one-fourth of the 
quantity of toddy from which it is distilled. 
In the Polynesian Islands this product of the 
cocoa-nut was until a comparatively recent 
date quite unknown. The use and mode of 
preparing it has, however, been taught the 
natives by the Europeans, and it is now col- 
lected in large quantities, but chiefly for their 
own consumption. 


A SCENE IN NEWARE. N. J. 

At this season of the year, standing near 
the Park and looking at the noble elms that 
shade it, one cannot help thinking that New- 
ark, N. J. is a beautiful place and worthy of 
the praise that has been bestowed upon it by 
tourists and others. The engraving on page 
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99 represents one of the most beautiful sec- aristocracy of the place. New Jersey presents 
tions of the city. It presents the Park, Park some of the loveliest places of residence in the 
Place, and the New Market, and in the imme- whole country; its soil is fertile and the cli- 
diate vicinity reside a large portion of the mate as delightful as can be found anywhere. 
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A DAY IN VENICE. 

Your first impression on entering Venice is 
that the town is flooded, accidentally, and 
that the people are put to shifts in order to 
get about. You think that there must be 
good roads under your boat, for the houses 
rise in most cases sheer out of the water. In- 
deed, throughout many of the canals, there is 
not bank enough for a beetle to walk along, 
and no wharfs or towing-paths which suggest 
that the canal has any business to be there at 
all. The houses, moreover, are so solid and 
strong, that they seem te protest against such 


watery standing-ground, and wait for the. 


floods to shrink, that the coaches, horses, and 
wagons may traverse their streets once more, 
But in a few hours you realize Canaletti, with 
that which no picture, however faithful, can 
convey—namely, something wrong about the 
drains. This, with mosquitoes, is no doubt a 
drawback to the pleasure of visitiag Venice 
in the autumn. Spring is the time, when 
there is a livelier scouring tide through the 
town, and the gnats are unborn. Our beds, 
however, were well shielded with mosquito- 
curtains, and we met with no inconvenience 
on this score, for it is at night that these little 
pests play the rogue with you; if you shut 
one in with you inside the muslin tent, he 
will safely dodge you till you go to sleep, and 
have his fill of you before you awake, 

Our hotel had huge reception-rooms, hung 
with ancestral and historical pictures; at one 
end was a heavy red-cushioned balcony, look- 
ing to the right down the Grand Canal; to the 
left, on the fringe of boats which mark the 
landing-places at the Piazza of St. Mark; and 
forwards, on the broad, pile-studded, oily-look- 
ing approach to the Adriatic, dotted with 
craft of all sorts, from the steamer threading 
its way through buoyed channels, to the sin- 
gle-oared gondoilas, which slid about every- 
where like black racing-boats with their ends 
turned up. 

There are, of course, many sights in Venice, 
but I am happy to say we attempted but very 
few of them, preferring rather to loll on the 
gondola cushions, and be rowed promiscuous« 
ly about, landing where and when the whim 
took us, and defying the most urgent persua- 
sions of the guide-book or our gondolier to 
see such and such a palace. First we rowed 
away over the shallow sea, to get a view of 
the town as it appears when approached from 
the lagoons in which it is built. It is not 
striking. At a distance it looks like any low- 
lying city, for you do not perceive the water- 
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streets, its chief speciality, It is not till you 
have rowed up to it, through it, and into salt 
water on the other side, that you realize the 
singularity of its position, Even then, the 
thought recurs, that the town is ruined by 
inundation, and that the sea came to Venice, 
rather than Venice to the sea. 

Of course we visited the Doge’s palace and 
the church of St. Mark, with its uneven floor, 
gorgeous but dingy mosaics, and oriental 
associations. Every one is familiar with the 
Bridge of Sighs between the Hall of Justice 
and the Prison, which last still retains its use. 
Probably some yoting ladies associate this 
famous bridge with a vague picture of lovers’ 
vows and moonlight assignations, whereas it 
takes its name from the sorrow of the hopeless 
prisoner who passes over it te-his cell in the 
great jail palace. No feryent youth breathes 
our his heart here while waiting for the faith- 
less fair one, There is no dawdling on the 
Bridge of Sighs, across which the handcuffed 
culprit is smartly “ moved on,” by the warder 
or policeman. The spot is profoundly real 
and unromantic. 

There is, however, now an air of suppress- 
ed sadness throughout Venice. The Austrian 
band plays to a few Austrian and light-hearted 
tourists. Every other palace seems a barrack. 
White coats and blue trousers hang to be 
dried or aired from the windows. Trade 
seems to have shrunk to shops of common 
necessities and feeble knickknacks; and the 
wheelless traffic of such narrow streets as 
there are, assists the sense of melancholy 
which one expects to feel in a subjected city. 
In most of these byways, zigzagging about 
among the high houses, there isa middle strip 
of white stone, which, if followed, leads you 
sooner or later to the Rialto. We went to 
this, however, by the canal, and landing, ex- 
plored the scene where Shylock was so rudely 
treated. The great exchange where mer- 
chant-princes paced and bargained is now 4 
wretched market. There is a Rag-fair sort 
of look about the spot, as if the Jews had held 
on longest by it after all, and still lent their 
spirit to such traffic as remains. I stood for 
some time in the circle of a beggarly auction 
beneath the colonnade, and saw a very shabby 
old gown and pair of stays sold for eighty- 
eight soldi, or farthings, after a long though 
languid competition. Then I bought and ate 
a ha’porth of roasted chestnuts, and thus took 
part in what appeared to be the chief trade of 
the commercial Venice at the very centre of 
her industrial energy. 
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THE RUSTIC BRIDGE. 


BY EARL MARBLE, 


Ah! here I cast the load aside 

That so o’erburdens heart and brain 
While floating on the city’s tide 

That ebbs and flows the soul with pain. 


No sorrow here, nor toil nor care, 
Secluded from the haunts of man: 
No stified dew, no tainted air, 
To place the soul beneath its ban. 


O native vale! though far and long 
I've journeyed since I trod thy soil; 

Though I have listed many a song, 
And blessed it as release from toil ; 


Though I have stood on Como’s shore, 
And lingered by the classic Rhine, 
And listened to volcanoes’ roar 
From cities crowned with eglantine; 


Though jewelled hands have clasped my own 


In vineland gardens far away, 
And coral lips have breathed a tone 
Life’s stream shall never wash away,— 


My soul has yearned through all these years 
Again thy riches to explore, 


And wash away its later tears 

In rills that ran through life of yore. 
O homeland valley' up and down 

Thy sides I've wandered as of old: 
A very queen thou art, with crown 

Of summer’s richest, ripest gold. | 
Again I've wandered up the rill 

Whose laughing glee is half thy fame, 
To where, beneath the rocky hill, 

Its’ waters first receive their name. 


And then, adown through grassy mead 
Of water-cress and cowslip fame, 

I followed where the stream did lead, 
Till to the olden bridge I came. 


- Ah! here my heart reached forth in glee 


To grasp the scenes by memory stored, 
That storms of foreign land and sea 
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Had ne’er washed from her sacred hoard. 


’T was here I sat in bygone years, 
And angled through the August days, 
With all the future’s hopes and fears 
Enveloped in a dreamy haze. 


— 


*T was here I pored o’er classic tale 
And legend of the olden time, ... ; 

Not dreaming that my own sweet vale 
Was fairer than a foreign clime. 


Above the noonday’s calm and hush 

The woodlark’s notes ring loud and clear, 
Awaking echoes from a thrush 

Hid in a bosky thicket near. 


Again I lift the willow stalk 

That reaches o’er the streamlet's edge, 
To quietly pursue my walk 

Beyond the growth of broad-leafed sedge, 
And swarms of startled minnows rush 

To greater depths to danger shun, 
From where, ‘neath o’erhanging bush, 

They shelter sought from noonday’s sun. 
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Bat one scene more of those I knew, 
And then my cup shall overflow: 
My soul again would sit and view 
A sunset of the long-ago. 


Not long to wait. It comes apace, 
And slowly sends the world to rest— 

The only world in this wild place, 
Whose law gleams in the lurid west. 


How shall I speak? How shall I paint 
The glory fading now away? 
Words lose their foree, seem dull and faint, 
When sketching such a dying day. 
Earth may have fairer spots than this, 
In tropic vale or sea-girt isle. 
But not forme. My greatest bliss 
Is here away my days to wile. 


CAMELS AND THEIR TREATMENT. 


A traveller, in speaking of camels and their 
usefulness, remarks :—The care of the camels 
seems to be very much left tothe children. I 
have just watched a string in ah open plain. 
A child twitched the cord suspended from the 
head of the first—a loud gurgling grow] indi- 
cated the pleasure of the camel as it awkward- 
ly knelt down, and the child, who could just 
reach its back, unlinked the hooks which 
suspended from either side the bales of cotton ; 
another child came with a bowl of water and 
a sponge, and was welcomed with a louder 
roar of pleasure as it washed the mouth and 
nostrils of the animal; this grateful office 
ended, the liberated camel wandered off to the 
thicket to browse during the day—and this 
was done to each of the forty-five, which, all 
unbidden, had knelt down precisely as the 
one I have described, forming a circle, which 
continued marked during the day by the 
bales of goods lying at regular distances. On 
a given signal in the afternoon, at about three 
o’clock, every camel resumed its own place, 
and knelt down between the bales, which 
were again attached, and the caravan pro- 
ceeded on its tardy course. 

“I am not surprised at finding the strong 
attachment of these animals to the children, 
for I have often seen three or four of them, 
when young, lying with their heads inside a 
tent, in the midst of the sleeping children, 
while their long bodies remained outside. 

The general kindness with which camels 
are treated in the East is, of course, not with- 
out many lamentable exceptions. Woe to the 
unfortunate camel who falls sick on the road. 


The hot iron, or some fiery internal applica- 
tion, is freely and mercilessly applied, until 
the animal staggers on im sheer desperation, 
or succumbs sullenly to his fate. I have seen 
Arabs belaboring their beasts most cruelly 
because they hesitated to rise under their 
heavy packs, perchance for the twentieth time, 
at the mere whim of their drivers. Admiral 
Porter, who commanded the “ Supply,” when 
the government camels were brought over in 
that ship, says, that on one occasion, when a 
camel was slow to rise, one of the natives iu 
charge Suggested pouring a bucketful of scald- 
ing hot pitch over his back. Porter drily 
observes that he had no doubt of the efficacy 
of the application, as regarded the camel's 
getting up quickly, but he preferred a more 
merciful method, which had the desired effect. 
Last summer, having some camels to send by 
railroad from Marseilles to Paris, I despatched 
them from the ship to the station in charge of 
an Arab, with instructions not to embark 
them until my arrival. When I got there I 
found one of the animals covered with ropes, 
and six Frenchmen pulling away on them as 
for dear life, to drag him into the cars. Of 
course the animal resisted, and the six French- 
men were getting the worst of it. I ordered 
the ropes cut adrift, told the Arab to bring 
up a bag of barley, wherewith in a persuasive 
manner he was to precede the animals into 
the car. The camels at once saw the point of 
the joke, and yielded gracefully to the suavi- 
ter in modo. 

The camel unites in himself the two sterling 
qualities of speed and endurance. It is incor- 
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rect to suppose that the dromedary or run- fair, however, to measure the animal’s capac- 
ning camel is a different species from the ity by what he actually performs in the Bast. 
ordinary burden camel. He differs onlyin The Orientals place little value upon time, 
being of purer blood, finer organization, and- and have a disjointed shuffling habit of trav- 
superior training; as the race-horse differs  elling, allowing their beasts to browse along 
from the dray-horse in our streets. Theor- the road, and stopping at all sorts of odd 
dinary pace of the burden camel with full times, and on the most trivial pretences, in a 
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pack, when driven regularly, is from three to 
five miles an hour, which ‘they will keep up 
for twelve hours on a stretch, and go for 
twenty or thirty days without showing signs 
of fatigue. Some writers affirm that they do 
better than this, while others place their per- 
formances at a lowerrate. It would not be 


way that would be quite irksome to our go- 
ahead race. Nevértheless, as express-riders| 
or mail-carriers, or when any sudden emer- 
gency compels them, they scour the country 
with astonishing rapidity, and perform feats 
that seem almost incredible. 


The speed of the dromedary or running 
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camel is established beyond question. The 
Hebrew word for dromedary is kirkarouth, 
which means “a swift beast,” and is so trans- 
lated in Isaiah, sixty-sixth chapter and twen- 
tieth verse. When David fell upon the Amal- 
ekites, we read that “ there escaped not a man 
of them, save four hundred young men, which 
rode ‘upon camels, and fied.” 
In 1811 Mahomet Ali, when hastening to 
destroy the Mamelukes, rode the same camel 
from Suez to Cairo, eighty-four miles, in a 
single night. Marsh states that a French 
officer in the service of the pacha repeated 
the same feat in thirteen hours, and that two 
gentlemen of his acquaintance have performed 
it in less than seventeen without a change of 
camel. Laborde made the journey in the 
same time, and went from Alexandria to 
Cairo, nearly one hundred and fifty miles, in 
thirty-four hours. Colonel Chesney rode with 
four dromedaries from Baarah to Damascus, 
nine hundred and fifty-eight and a half miles, 
in nineteen days and a few hours (more than 
fifty-four miles per day), the animals having 
no food but such as they picked up on the 
desert. They averaged from forty-four to 
forty-six paces per minute, with a length of 
step of six feet five inches, Mails have been 
carried from Bagdad to Damascus, four hun- 
dred and eighty-two miles, in seven days; and, 
on one occasion, by means of regular rows of 
dromedaries, Mahomet Ali sent an express.to 
Ibrahim Pacha, from Cairo to Antioch, five 
hundred and sixty miles, in five days anda 
half. Colonel Chesney says the swift drom- 
edary can make eight or nine miles per hour, 
and accomplish seventy miles a day for sev- 
eral days in succession, Buckhardt, in his 
Travels in Nubia, states that the owner of a 
fine dromedary laid a wager tat he would 
ride the animal from Esneh to Kenah, and 
back, a distance of ‘one hundred and twenty- 
five miles, between sun and sun. He accom- 
plished one hundred and fifteen miles, occu- 
pying twenty minutes in crossing and re- 
crossing the Nile by ferry, in eleven hours, 
and then gave up the wager. Buckhardt 
thinks this dromedary would have travelled 
one hundred and eighty or two hundred miles 
in twenty-four hours without injury. A 
French writer in the Revue Orientale says: 
I knew a camel-driver who had bought a 
dromedary belonging to a sheriff of Mecca 
lately deceased at Cairo. This animal often 
made the round trip between that city and 
Suez, going and returning, in twenty-four 
hours. The distance from Cairo to Suez, asI 
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have already stated, is eighty-four miles, 
making one hundred and sixty-eight miles’ 
travel in twenty-four hours. 

In an appendix to the work of General 
Carbuccia, by Jomard, we find that a detach- 
ment of the celebrated dromedary regiment, 
in the French army of Egypt, marched from 
Cairo to El Arish, from El Arish to Suez, 
from Suez to Cairo, and from Cairo to Pelu- 
sium, a distance in all of not less than six 
hundred miles, in eight days, and he states 
that the ordinary day’s march of the regiment 
‘was thirty French leagues, or about seventy- 
five miles, without a halt. 


LEIGH HUNT. 

This number of the Monraty 
contains a portrait of Leigh Hunt, whose 
name is familiar to every American and Eng- 
lish student, and all lovers of strong, expres- 
sive poetry. He was the friend and contem- 
porary of byron, Shelley, Coleridge, Hazlitt, 
Lamb, Wordsworth, Scott, Moore and Jeffrey, 
and survived them all, dying five years ago, 
attaining to the patriarchal age of seventy- 
five. Mr. Hunt was listening to some Italian 
music, when he fainted, and never rallied. 

James» Henry Leigh Hunt was born in 
Southgate, Middlesex, Oct. 19, 1784, and died 
there Aug. 28, 1859, His father was a West 
Indian by birth, and married an American 
lady, a native of Philadelphia. At the com- 
mencement of the American Revolution, he 
was established there as a physician. Warmly 
espousing the cause of the crown, he was 
obliged to leave the country, and settled in 
England. Leigh Hunt was educated at Christ’s 
Hospital, London, where he remained till his 
15th year. At this early age he was a prolific 
writer of verses, though in later life he char- 
acterized these juvenile efforts as a “heap of 


{imitations all but wortliless.” From this tine 


his. contributions were very voluminous in 
every range of writing, political and literary. 
As a political writer, he was forcible, just and 
considerate, and in the expression of his: lib- 
eral opinions wholly without fear. Many of 
the qualities of his poetry pervade his prose 
writings, and his collection of essays have 
gained a wide popularity. During the last 
year of his life he was collecting a complete 
edition of his poetical works, of which the 
greater portion received a finishing touch 
only a month before his death. The reputa- 
tion of the poet entitles him to a place in our 
Portrait Gallery of distinguished persons. 
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A FLIRT AND, A FLIRTATION, 
A STORY IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


BY GEORGE STOTT, 


“Nep, 1 mustn’t drink any more claret, as 
you know. Shall I ring for another bottle 
for you; or will you have some coffee, at 
once ?” 

“Don’t care for indulging in‘the degra- 
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ding besdtment,’ as the great 
E. B. Lytton calla it. Coffee, by all 


_ “I really believe,” said the first speaker 
as he rose and pushed his chair from him, 
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with an air of deep disgust—* T really believe 
that the home of my anvestots does 
tain a single chair decently fit to sit down in. 
You'll excuse me,” he went on, as he threw 
himself into one ample enough, but decidedly 
stiff-looking, “if I take that which, after a 
comparison in every sense exhaustive, I have 
decided, is the most endurable. Age and in- 
firmity have their privileges, Ihave wronged 
you deeply, Humberston, my poor boy. Ihave 
lured you from an abode where you could, at 
least, sit down in something better than a bad 
imitation of a mediswval miserere. But this 
state of things shall be amended. Meanwhile, 
Isee you would smoke. Take one of these 
cigars. They are good, though I say it, and 
you, happy youth, are not limited as to quan- 
tity. Try one now, and judge me as kindly as 
you can.” 

The speaker was a tall, slightly-built man, 
too slight, indeed, for his height. He looked 
at least forty, perhaps a year or two more, for 


silver lines were blending freely with his dark 


hair. Very delicate and refined was the thin 
pale face, closely shaven, save the upper lip 
—thoroughbred in every Ene—but showing 
unmistakably the sigms of bad health. The 
soft musical voice, the white slender fingers, 


all told the same tale, The gold here was of 
the finest, but enough alloy had not been 


mingled with it to enable it to bear knocking 
about in this rough world. 

His companion was, at least, 2 dozen years 
younger, shorter, and altogether more strongly 
built, with a clever face and bright dark eyes, 


but not otherwise veng. striking-looking, He 
lighted his cigar, and stepped outof the win- 


dow to the lawn, It was a lovely August 
evening, and he stood some minutes smoking, 
and watching the moon as.{t rose above the 
trees which surrounded the house on all sides. 
Presently another tiny light appeared through 
the window, and his friend came to his side. 

* Are you devising sonnets, Ned?” said he. 
“JT seem to see quite a poetic radiance about 
you. Ishouldn’t wonder if you ppenght you 
should like to live in the country.” 

The other laughed. “ Not quite so bad as 
that yet. But I really think I was in a fair 
way to get sentimental, if I had 4 more con- 
genial spirit by me than a Mephistopheles like 
you. Why don’t you cut cigars, Vivian, and 
take to snuff? It would so exactly suit your 
eighteenth-century style. But this is really 
pretty, say what you like. I’m awful glad 


I came with you.” 
“T's very good of you to say 80, I’m sure,” 


said Vivian. “For my part, I’m thinking of 
the ‘héavy' property tax and succession duty I 
shall be soon called on to pay in the shape of 
conversation. To-morrow people are sure to 
begin to call on me to congratulate me on at 
last having come to take possession of my 
heritage, and I shall be talked to death. Can 
you talk about the country, Humberston ?” 

“What about it? I can quote Tennyson 
and the poets freely on the subject, if that’s 
any good.” 

“I’m afraid it isn’t much. I doubt if the 
truly rural miud cares for Tennyson. I re- 
member acountry gentleman once stopping 
me when I was quoting the lines about ‘ violet, 
amaracus, and asphodel ’ (I wasn’t quoting to 


him, of course, but the brute must needs put 
in his oar), and asked me what an amaracus 
was. Of course, I didn’t know; don’t be- 
lieve Tennyson knows himself. _And then he 
muttered something about people talking of 
what they didn’t understand,” 


“ What manner of people are these Northlea 


neighbors of yours, Vivian?” asked Hum- 
berston. 

“I hardly know. It’s many years since I 
was here, and then I did not stay long; and as 
there were two lives to all appearances decid- 


edly better than mine, between me and the 
property, I had no difficulty in being let alone. 


One Mr. Conway is the principal person ; that 
is, his family have lived at Northlea Court for 
along time, and once, I believe, had most of 
the country; but their property has been 
growing small by degrees and beautifully less 


for some time, and when Conway and his 
precious son have done with it, will assume 


the form of a vanishing fraction, or 1’m mis- 
taken. Between ourselves, I didn’t like the 
man; but don’t let that prejudice you. You 
must have met his daughter, Helen Conway, 
I should think.” 

“Where?” 

“ Anywhere—everywhere. She has been 
out some years.” 

“T’ve been so little in ‘good society,’ you 
know,” said Humberston, with a laugh in 
which was silittle bitterness, “ I never saw or 
heard of herthat I know of. What is she like ?” 


“T haven’t seen her since I was down here. 
She was about fifteen then, and promised to be 


very pretty. As far as I could judge, she 
seemed disposed to flirt then as far as she 
knew how. I believe she has in all respects 
fulfilled the promise of her childhood: she isa 


beauty, and flirts on system; I advise you to 
take care of yourself” 
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«“¢ There is fatter game on the moor; she 
will let me alone,’ I suspect,” said Hum- 
berston; “I should be too worthless a prey. 
She would gain more honor and profit in 
bringing you down.” 

“J am proof,” answered Vivian, more grave- 
ly than he had yet spoken, “on grounds that 
don’t apply to you. You might find her dan- 
gerous, and sometimes one pays heavily for 
experience, I feel the air getting chilly. Let 
us go in.” 

Eighteen months before the date of this 
conversation, Charles Vivian had inherited the 
Grange at Northlea, as well as considerable 
property in another part of the same county, 
from his uncle. That it should ever come to 


him seemed at one time most unlikely, for his 
two cousins were fine strong men, each young- 
er than himself by many years. But they had 
both gone within a twelvemonth of each other, 
and their father soon followed them. Vivian 
was at Palermo when the news of his inherit- 


ance reached him, and did not consider it 


necessary to hasten his return. He could not 
be expected to feel deep regret for his rela- 
tives, for he had known very little of them, 
and they were altogether uncongenial to his 
tastes. Nor did he set more store by his 


accession of fortune, His income before, 
though moderate, had been amply sufficient to 


supply all his wants. His life had all along 
been that of anidler. He had looked on all 
that success could give him, and had decided 
that it was not worth the cost of striving for. 
There was in him altogether a deficiency of 


foree—of moral and physical muscle. More- 


over, he had had a great blow. At thirty 
years of age, after having indulged more or 
less in the amours and amourettes which 
form the serious occupation of such men— 
though in his case there had really been but 
little criminality, for the delicacy and refine- 
ment of his nature were almost equal to moral 


purity in their restraining power—he had. 


found what seemed to him—and he was no 
bad judge—well-nigh ideal perfection in Con- 
stance Anstruther, and she had loved him 
with all the passionate devotion that a girl of 
eighteen lavishes on her first love. There 


Were no difficulties in his way. Everything 


was going smoothly, when one morning the 
news was brought him that Miss Anstruther 
had been drowned whilst out boating. That 
same evening he left England, and for two 
years completely disappeared: no one knew 


where he had been, but it certainly was out 


Of the ordinary beat of travellers, He re- 


turned at last, looking worn and older, but not 
otherwise changed—walked into his club when 
it was fullest, joined the largest group, and by 
his consummate adroitness in regulating a con- 
versation, positively compelled them to talk te 
him as if he had only been out of the country 
for a week and nothing had happened to him. 
After this it was understood that the whole 
business was to be passed over in silence even 
by his best friends. He himself never spoke 
of his loss. But before long nature asserted 
herself against the violence that had been done 
her. Vivian’s health showed unmistakable 
symptoms of breaking up. Physicians were 
consulted, looked grave, questioned him, 
sounded him, looked still graver, and shook 
their heads. “ They rather feared there might 
be organic disease of the heart. Neither that 
nor the lungs were by apy means all that 
could be wished.” A careful regime was 
ordered, warm climates, above all things no 
undue excitement. Vivian laughed his low 


musical laugh, 

“T think, gentlemen,” said he, “I can 
promise to obey your last injunction at any 
rate.” 

And so he had gone on for several years, 
not recovering, but not getting worse, going 


less and less into society, and spending much 
of his time in sunnier regions, 


It was whilst staying at Naples one winter 
that Vivian had made the acquaintance of 
Edward Humberston. They took to one 
another at once, and during the time of Hum- 
berston’s stay were almost always together, 


Humberston had just been called to the Bar, 
and was really working hard qualifying him- 


self for playing his part, should he ever be sum- 
moned to the stage. In almost everything he 
was Vivian’s opposite—eager and ambitious, 
craving after success of all kinds. Not so 
much because, viewed in the abstract, the 
world and its prizes seethed so valuable in his 
eyes—he was ready enough to join ex animo 
in Vivian’s mockery—as because they were 
the only prizes. In force and grasp of mind 
he was decidedly Vivian's siperior, whose 
intellect, in fact, was keen rather than power- 
ful—and his reading was deeper and more 


careful, if not so extensive, But for Vivian 


he had a most profound admiration. To an 
unequal, somewhat inharmonious nature like 
his, there was a marvellous attraction in the 
calm and finished grace of Vivian; besides 
which, while the one had only dreamed of 


living, the other had lived, And so it fell 
out that when Vivian was in London, Hum. 
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berston was constantly at his luxurious rooms 
in the Albany, and now that possession of the 


Grange was to be assumed, he had been in- 
duced to accompany his friend into the groves 


of Northlea. 

\ ‘The breakfast hour at Northlea Court, the 
seat of Peregrine Conway, Esq., was half- 
' {past nine, and the master of the house, to 
make up, perhaps, for a certain looseness in 
the weightier matters of the law, was a scru- 


pulous devotee of punctuality. He was now 
sitting at breakfast, dividing his attention be- 
tween a very substantial meal, his letters, and 
the News of the day before, part of which he 
always kept to be read on that special occa- 
sion. He looked a gentleman, it is true; but 
that praise exhausts all the good that can be 
said ofhis appearance. There was a pompous, 
combative expression about his face which 
gave the idea that he was aman who could 
only keep up his belief in himself by perpetu- 
ally airing his importance and authority in the 
eyes, and as far as might be cramming them 
down the throat, of any one who might come 
within his reach. ; 
Opposite to him there sat a lady, who, when 
looked at closely, might be admitted to-be not 
unlike him in features, though the expression 
was so different that no one would have taken 
them for brother and sister. Such, neverthe- 
less, they were. Mrs. Dynevor had lost 
her husband a short time before the death 
of Mrs. Conway, and had then accepted her 
brother’s invitation to make Northlea Court 
her home, and take charge of his daughter 
Helen, then only eight years old. In his way 
he was really fond of her, for she never opposed 
him, or indeed any one else if she could help 
it, and bad a faith in his wisdom and sagacity 
which he found the world at large very slow 
to accord. But she was too obviously fitted 
to be a vassal, for a born despot like Mr. Con- 
‘way to resist tramplifég upon her. He had al- 
‘ways the consolation, when there was nobody 
else who could or would be bullied, of know- 
ing that at any rate he could bully his sister. 
He ate, read, and meditated for some time 
in silence, and Mrs. Dynevor was too well 
broken-in to attempt to commence a conver- 
‘sation. His correspondence was large, and 
judging from the expression of his face as he 
‘opened letter after letter, not of a very grati- 
fying character. Nor, if one looked at the 
missives, did this seem surprising. They were 
most of them ominous-looking, strongly sug- 
gesting tradesmen and attorneys as their 
authors. They were finished at last, and Mr. 


Conway held out his cup for some more tea, 
and took out his watch. 


I declare,” said he, “it’s positively abomi- 
nable! Ten o'clock, and Helen not down 
again!” 


“TI don’t think it can be quite so late as 


that, Peregrine,” mildly suggested his sister. 
“TI almost fancy we began breakfast a little 
earlier than usual to-day.” 

“What nonsense you talk, Anne; no one 
knows better than you that my breakfast hour 
is half-past nine, neither earlier nor later. 
Begin earlier, indeed! I should like to see 
any servant of mine dare ring the bell before 
the half hour has strack. Pray oblige me by 
not saying anything so foolish again. That 
girl’s irregularity is too bad; it’s a regular 
system with her, and she knows how I detest 
breakfast being kept about all the morning.” 

. “She'll be here directly, I’m sure,” said the 
kind Mrs. Dynevor. “ Yes, I hear her now.” 

As she spoke the door opened, and a young 
lady entered the room, very slowly and delib- 
erately, as if quite uncosscious that she had 
been expected before. A queenly-looking 
creature altogether—perfectly beautiful, one 
would have said at first sight; but a second 
glance disclosed that the lovely mouth was 
somewhat too hard, and that the glorious dark 
eyes had a half-weary, half-disdainful expres- 
sion, not pleasant to see in so young a woman. 
She contented herself with an indifferent 
“Good morning, papa,” as her greeting to her 
father, but went and kissed her aunt with 
some show of affection ; then seated himself at 
breakfast. 

“ Helen,” said Mr. Conway, “ do you know 
how late you are? Do you know it is ten 
o’clock ?” 

“Yes, I thought it must be about that,” 
was the calm reply. 

“T can’t express to you, Helen, how much 
this irregularity of yoursannoys me. But you 

, know it perfectly well. I must beg that for 
the future you will be down in proper time.” 

“Really, papa, I can’t undertake anything 
of the sort—a weak nature like mine cannot 
attain to your punctuality, Don’t you think 
we've talked of this often enough? I'll have 
breakfast in my own room if my being late 
annoys you.” 

“1 am sorry, Helen, to see my wishes count 
for so little with you,” said her father. “ How- 
ever,” he went on, seeing that Miss Conway 
did not seem much touched by this plaintive 
appeal, “ that is of course a minor point, and 

not what I wish to speak to youabout. Iam 
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altogether dissatisfied with your way of going 
on. Do you see these bills?” He handed 


her several that had come that morning. “ Re- 
ally, you have been culpably extravagant,” he 
added. 

Helen took the bills and glanced carelessly 
at them. “I’ve no doubt they are ail right,” 
she said. “I certainly do owe these people 


money, and I told them to send in the bill to 
you, a8 you would have to pay them in the 


long run.” 

“It is very well to talk in that way,” said 
Mr. Conway, getting more and more angry, 
whilst Mrs. Dynevor kept casting appealing 
glances first at him and then at her niece—* I 
should be much obliged if you would tell me 
how. I can assure you money is by no means 
so plentiful with me as you seem to think. 
And your brother is as you are. There 
is a letter from him to-day, saying he must 
have £500 directly.” 

“ Well, papa, if Regy says so you had better 
send it at once, for if you don’t he’ll go to the 
Jews, and you'll have to pay ever so much 
more in the end. I don’t see that it’s his 
fault or mine either. If you don’t mean him 
to spend money you should not have got him 
ipto such an expensive regiment; and you 
know you expect me to go everywhere and do 
everything, and how can I unless I have 
things? It’s very likely, if you looked through 
the bills, you would find that I’ve spent ten 
pounds or so more than I need; I don’t think 
Ihave more, and that can’t make much dif- 
ference.” 

“T tell you, Helen, you and your brother 
will ruin me, and 1 will not allow it; the 
money goes, and there is nothing to show for 
it.” 

“Well, I can’t agree with you there,” said 
Helen, with most provoking composure. “I 
think we keep the credit of the family. I 
myself heard Colonel Dacre say he thought, 
on the whole, Regy was the best dressed man 
in town. It doesn’t do to praise oneself, of 
course,” said the wilful beauty, “ but I don’t 
think people generally find much fault with 
me. If we are extravagant, it runs in the 
family, I fancy. You got through a good deal 
of money in your time, I believe, papa.” 

Mr. Conway winced. It was indeed per- 
fectly true that in the main he had to thank 
himself for his present embarrassments. 

“Well, well,” he said, in a,much modified 
tone, “ of course it’s done now and can’t be 
helped. Give me the bills, and I'll talk to 
Saunders ; only, Helen, if not on my account, 


for your own, try and be more careful for the 
future,” 


“Indeed, papa,” sald Helen, more kindly 
than she had spoken before, “ I’ll do my best. 
I really do not want to annoy you.” 

“There is one way, Helen,” went on her 
father, with some hesitation, “in which you 
might easily benefit me and your family, aud 


it is with reference to this that I must say & 


few words more. I feel it my duty asa father 
to tell you that you have acquired a reputation 
that it is very painful to me to hear of. It 
has come to my knowledge for sometime that 
you are universally considered to be system- 
atically what they call a flirt.” 

He delivered this accusation slowly and im- 
pressively, as if hardly liking to estimate the 
full measure of the culprit’s criminality. 

Miss Conway laughed outright. 

“Do they really say thatof me? How very 
slanderous and spiteful, to be sure. Why, 
when I think of it, I’m amazed at my own mod- 
eration, as somebody says. What am I to do 
if men choose to come after me? I can’tsnub 
them before I know what they are worth, can 
1? I may be entertaining an angel in the 
shape of a millionaire unawares, for anything I 
can tell. Really, aunt, when a man is intro- 
duced, you ought to be told at the same time 
how much he has a year—and even then one 
might make mistakes. I’m sure poor Fred 
Needham has a right to think I behaved shame- 
fully to him, for I dropped him after dancing 
with him four times one evening and laughing 
at all his jokes, thinking all the time that he 
was his elder brother, the banker, who's got 
ever so much money, you know. You can 
hardly tell one from the other when they’re 
together; it’s really hard on a painstaking 
young woman.” 

“ Helen,” said Mr. Conway, who was getting 
angry again, “ give me leave to tell you that 
you are speaking in a tone of most unbecoming 
levity. You know what a comfort it would be 
to my declining years to see you well and 
happily settled.” (Miss Conway’s eyebrows 
went up alittle.) “ You know how much the 
interests of your family require such a mar- 
riage, yet yqu act as if these considerations had 
no weight at all with you; you have already 
refused one very suitable offer, and you are 
doing your best to acquire a reputation that 
will make a prudent man afraid to entrust his 
happiness to your keeping.” 

“ Then he may let it alone,” returned Helen, 
impatiently, with a scornful flash of the dark 
eyes. “ Really, papa, if I may say so withoyt 
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being rude, I think you're getting a little melo- 
dramatic. LI assure you I’m quite as willing to 
get a suitable establishment of my own as you 
are anxious to get rid of me. It’s true I did 
refuse old Mr. Doddington, but then there 
are limits to everything, and I could not quite 
stand him. He was old, he was vulgar, and I 
don’t think he had more than £10,000 a year, 
and in his case that wasn’t enough.” , 

“ That exeellent young man, Lord Carrys- 
brook, would have proposed to you last season 
Tm sure, from what I saw myself, if he had had 
any reason to think he would have been well 
received,” said Mr. Conway. — 

“Then there, let me tell you, you’re 
wrong,” said his daughter. “ Lord Carrys- 
brook and I were always good friends, and he 
might have proposed often enough if he had 
wished it. I was always perfectly willing to 
hear what he had to say, though he certainly 
is not a genius. I could not do more. I 
couldn’t say to him, ‘Do, please marry me. 
It isn’t that I care about you, but your fortune 
is just the thing, and it will do so nicely to pay 
off poor dear papa’s mortgages and set us 
straight with the world.’” 

“My dear Helen, don’t talk so,” said her 
aunt, remonstratingly. 

“Well, aunt, it’s the truth, isn’t it? and 
we're with friends, and can say what we mean. 
It saves a great deal of trouble to call a spade 
a spade, after all. And ofcourse Lord Carrys- 
brook understood all about it, and even if he 
hadn't the wit to find out for himself, do you 
suppose there were not heaps of people—men 
and women—to enlighten him? Idon’tknow 
what I might have said if he had asked me, 
but I believe I should have said ‘ Yes,’ for I 
should like to be a countess, and as for the 
man himself, one might go a great deal further 
and fare much worse.” 

Like all men of his temper, Mr. Conway 
could never hold his own if fearlessly with- 
stood to his face. Moreover, he was always a 
little afraid of his daughter when she took the 
bit in her teeth in this way, and despite the 
undutifal way in which she had spoken, cer- 
tain of her last words had sounded very pleas- 
antly in his ears. 

“Well, well, Helen,” he sald, “I don’t 
want to be hard on you. I’m sure you'll ad- 
mit that I have always let you have your own 
way and interfered with you as little as possi- 
ble. And I believe, though you talk so oddly, 
that you’re a good sensible girl at heart. 
And now I’ve some news for you. There’s a 
prospect that you wont have to complain of 
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the dulness of Northlea as much as you usu- 
ally do. I find that Mr. Vivian has at last 
come to the Grange, and I am going over this 
very morning to welcome him among us. If 
he takes up his abode here you will find hima 
great acquisition to our society.” 

So saying, he gathered up his papers and 
departed. In his mind’seye he already saw his 
daughter Lady Carrysbrook, and his present 
impatient mortgagees replaced by a wealthy 
and easy-going son-in-law, who was tolerably 
certain to make a most indulgent creditor. 

Helen threw herself into a vast easy chair, 
and clasped her hands at the back of her head. 
The angry animation which the last part of 
her combat with her father had put into her 
face was gone, and she looked very sad and 
weary. Her aunt came and kissed her, and 
smoothed her hair fondly. ; 

“ Dear child,” she said, “ I don’t like to see 
you look so. You don’t seem happy. And 
Helen, love, you shouldn’t answer your papa 
like that, you know, and talk so wildly. I 
don’t like hearing you say such things, theugh 
I know you don’t mean them.” 

Helen caught hold of the old lady and 
kissed her warmly. “ You dear old aunty,” 
she said, “I should be happier if I was a good 
foolish old woman like you, shouldn't I? I 
wish I could take to Sunday-schools, and dis- 
trict-visiting, and working altar-cloths, like 
the girlsin Miss Yonge’s novels. I might even 
come in time to ahealthy passion for curates 
—who knows? Do you remember Mr. Mal- 
kin, who was curate here when I was sixteen? 
I’m sure that poor little man was over head 
and ears in love with me, and tried hard to 
tell me so, only I never would let him—I 
didn’t want that, of course, though I used to 
like him, too, a little, and thought there was 
something quite angelic in his watery blue 
eyes ; Talmost wish I’d married him. He was 
a muff, to be sure, but I don’t know that he 
was a worse muff than nine men out of ten are, 
and by this time I should have got used to 
that kind of life, and the cares of a family 
might have done me good.” 

“ Helen, Helen!” said her aunt; but it was 
no use trying to stop her. 

“ Papa worries me eo with that way of his. 
In my case he seems to be expecting to gather 
grapes from thorns, and you read, often 
enough, I’m sure, that that isn’t to be done. 
He has done his best to make me achild of 
this generation, and now he wants me to be a 
child of light as well. Well, well! you dear 
old thing, I wont shock you. I am so tired 
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ofall this. I don’t know what I want. That 
is, I want plenty of money, and to be a great 
lady ; that is, I shall be wretched if I’m not, 
only, I dare say if I am, I shall not care for it 
long. But I am so sick and weary of every- 
thing. If I were a man,I think I should 
take to drink, or to high play, or go to the 
diggings, or something ofthe kind. But, you 
see, I can’t do any of these things. The only 
possible excitement I can get is flirting, and if 
I didn’t flirt, I believe I should drown myself. 
Aunty, I do like flirting. I read somewhere, 
or some one told me, that the sense of power 
was the most exquisite of our pleasures. And 
it’s only that way that a woman can feel it. 
I like making a man mad about me. One 
can’t do it often, and sometimes they’re not in 
earnest, but when they are I do like it. Did 
you ever flirt, aunty? Ofcourse not, you old 
darling; you would never have done aaything 
80 naughty, would you? You would as soon 
have smoked cigarettes. I’ve done that once 
or twice, and I like them immensely, and 
when I am married I mean to have neuralgia, 
and be ordered to smoke them regularly. 
What do you say to that, Mrs, Dynevor ?” 
Mrs. Dynevor could only feebly protest 
and remonstrate, and repeat that she was sure 
Helen did not mean it. Helen went to the 
piano and devoted the morning to Beethoven. 
Music was a passion with her, and she played 
and sang divinely. Later in the day, she 
went out into the park. She wandered on 
without much caring which way she took, till 
she found herself in a little wood, on the banks 
ofa brooklet which ran noisily some dozen feet 
or so below the path she was walking on. As 
she pushed aside the branches of a young tree 
which grew low over the pathway, one of 
them, in its rebound, caught her hat and sent 
it down the bank, where it hung on a bramble 
just afew feet above the water. Her first 
idea was to go down for it, but the bank 
looked both steep and slippery, and an invol- 
untary cold bath would have been unpleasant. 
She hesitated. A gentleman, whom she had 
not noticed as he lay half hidden in the fern at 
the foot of a tree, rose, threw away the cigar 


_he was smoking, and approached her. 


“ May I offer my help?” he asked. 

She looking at him, but only noticed that he 
was a gentleman and that he had good eyes. 

“Thank you,” she said; “it’s very kind of 
you. I should like to have my hat, I admit, 
but, you see, the enterprise has its perils, and 


_ it doesn’t greatly matter. Iam near home.” 


“Ishall be delighted to encounter the 


perils, if you will allow me,” said he; and 
forthwith commenced the descent. 

He clearly was not accustomed to exploits 
of the kind, and proceeded carefully. A few 
steps were accomplished in safety ; but then— 
alas for him!—a stone, on which he had rest- 
ed his weight, gave way, he fell backwards, 
and slipped down feet foremost into the water, 
It was not deep, and hardly reached his waist 
as he stood up in it, looking flushed and fool- 
ish enough as he glanced up at Helen. His 
mishap was too ludicrous for her gravity, aud 
she could not help laughing. 

“Thope you are not hurt,” she said; “ it 
was really quite a relief tome to hear you 
speak just now,” for a hasty anathema, during 
his descent, had fallen on her ear. 

He laughed too, “Notatall, And now 
for my prize.” He seized the hat; and, after 
two or three slips and stumbles, again stood 
on the bank. 

“Tam utterly ashamed of my awkward- 
ness,” said he, as he gave her her hat; “it has 
quite taken away my power of speech, and I 
feel too disgraced to venture on anything be- 
yond this, that lam indeed happy if I may 
think I have been of service te you.” 

The passionate admiration in his eyes, and 
the tones of his voice, made Helen color, prac- 
tised as she was; but she was not the one to 
be displeased at this, 

“You have done me great service, I am 
sure,” she said, bestowing on him the full 
radiance of her eyes. “It would not have 
been at all pleasant to walk home in the sun 
without my hat. I don’t know whom I 
have to thank, you know; but,if you are 
staying in this neighborhood, lam sure it 
would give my father, Mr. Conway, great 
pleasure to make his acknowledgements for 
your aid.” 

The stranger laughed. “I feel certain I 
have the honor of speaking to Miss Conway,” 
he said. “My name is Humberston, and [ 
have seen Mr. Conway not more than an hour 
ago. lam staying at the Grange with my 
friend Mr. Vivian, and I believe we are both 
to have the pleasure of ding with Mr. Con- 
way the day after to-morrow.” 

* Well,” said Helen, “then we have only 
anticipateda regular introduction. And now,” 
she held out her hand to him, “ we must say 
good-by, for it is quite clear that if you don’t 
divest-yourself of your wet garments, I shall 
not have the pleasure of improving your 
acquaintance on Friday. Thanks again, and 
au revoir.” 
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AFTER DINNER. 


THE dinner party at Northlea Court was not 
large. Mr. Elton, of Barston, M, P. for the 
county, was there with his wife, son and 
daughter; so was Dr Booth the rector ;and so 
was old Lady Tiverton, Lord Carrysbrook’s 
great-aunt. She, in her time, had been a very 
great lady indeed; but now, between extreme 
deafness and devotion to her dinner, was little 
more than a dummy for social purposes. She 
remembered Vivian, whom at one time she had 
met often, and told him that he was looking 
quite an old man and very ill, and was very 
like his mother, whom she proceeded to ask 
for, in entire oblivion of the fact that she had 
been dead for twenty years. Dinner being 
then announced, she was soon absorbed. Hel- 
en was assigned to Vivian, and he found her 
delightful. She wondered that they had not 
met in London, and asked him if he remem- 
bered her. 

“O yes,” said he, “I remember you per- 
fectly well. To tell you the truth, I have 
often been anxious to meet you, I have heard 
so much of you. But I have got into such a 
groove: Lamso much out of England, and 
go out so little.” 

She laughed. “You have heard of me. 
I’m sure I ought to feel flattered. I should 
have thought myself quite too insignificant a 
person for any one to think it worth while to 
speak of me to Mr. Vivian.” 

“Don’t depreciate yourself,” said he; “I 
am skeptical as to people being famous uncon- 
sciously. Should you like to know what was 
said?” 

“ Well, what was it?” d 

“There were sad tales of ruin and havoc. 
Does not your conscience smite you? I feel 
almost moved to attempt to awaken it.” 

She gave a little scornful laugh. “0O, by 
all means try, if you like. But are your own 
hands clean, Mr. Vivian ?” 

He looked at her with his calm, searching 
eyes. She never would have been quite in his 
style, and now his appreciation was wholly 
artistic, but he could not but admit that she 
was magnificent. ‘Passing by her question, he 


id: 

“So you have made acquaintance with my 
friend Humberston ?” 

“O yes,” she said; “I was much indebted 
to his chivalry the other day. Is he an old 
friend of yours, Mr. Vivian ?” 

“ A great friend rather than an old friend,” 
said Vivian; and went on to speak of other 
things. 
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He had a special interest in studying her, 
for he felt almost certain that, in default of 
anything better, she would spread her snares 
for Humberston, and he was curious as to the 
result. It would never have occurred to him 
to hesitate about exposing his friend to a risk 
of this sort; indeed, he would have prescribed 
a flirtation ata carefully regulated temperature 
as an excellent thing for him, but in this case 
he thought he would be heavily overmatched. 
He was, in truth, somewhat disposed to under- 
rate Humberston’s strength. From his train- 
ing he was too apt to form his estimate from 
mere social and conversational dexterity. He 
saw that the other was not the man to be, as 
he had been, facile princeps in clubs and 
drawing-rooms, He was unequal, wanted the 
imperturbable self-possession, the intuitive 
perception of the right thing to say which 
there win supremacy. With the gloves on, as 
it were, he was his inferior, and it was not 
easy for him to conceive that, when it came to 
hard earnest hitting, when whatever of fire 
and energy a man possesses can have free play, 
he might be trusted to hold his own. 

Humberston was on the other side of the 
table next to Miss Elton, a pretty baby-faced 
little thing, very young ladyish, and decidedly 
insipid, whom Helen Conway sometimes 
petted, sometimes snubbed, and always des- 
pised. His efforts at entertaining this young 
creature were not successful, inasmuch as 
whilst talking to her, he was trying hard to 
persuade himself that he was by no means 
anxious to be near Helen, and had no inten- 
tion of suffering himself to be involved in that 
quarter. Little Miss Elton was neither very 
sharp-sighted norexacting. She liked to have 
aman to talk to her when she went into 
society: it raised her in her own eyes, What 
he said was not ofso much consequence. She 
looked rather to quantity than quality, ‘hand 
was quite ready to laugh or be serious, though 
with a mild preference for the former. Though 
Humberston was not quite to her taste, she 
would have been prepared to make the best of 
him, but she had the quick feminine instinct 
to perceive when a man is talking without 
thinking of her or wishing to please her, be- 
cause his mind is fixed on some one else,—and 
no womau will stand that. The pretty Caro- 
line got sulky at last, gave him short answers, 
and turned for consolation to her brother, who 
was on her other side, Hereupon Humber- 
ston was stung to the soul with the conviction 
of failure,and like all men of strong self-esteem, 
refusing to allow that the cause was in himself, 
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concluded ins gloomy scorn that society did 
not suit him, because it was too dull to appre- 
ciate his excellence. When he was famous, 
when hé could of right take the foremost 
place, he might enter it and astonish those 
who now overlooked him. He might have 
known that silly girls, whose thoughts were 
of balls and croquet, would be quite unable 
to value the conversation of a man of any 
intellect. 

When the gentlemen entered the drawing- 
room after dinner, a little commotion was 
going on, caused by the retirement of Lady 
Tiverton, who had a long drive, and did not 
choose to be kept up late without good reason. 
Humberston’s impulse was to juin Helen, but 
the fit of haughty ill-humor was still upon him, 
and he stood alone at a table pretending to 
himself that he was looking at some engrav- 
ings. Miss Conway passed him. “ You are 
not suffering from your exertions in my behalf 
the other day, Mr. Humberston, I hope?” 
she said. 

The voice and the eyes might have melted 
an inquisitor, and Humberston’s wrath fled 
away before them. 

“O no,” he said. “But I can’t think of 
my awkwardness yet without shame.” 

“Ah! but, Mr. Humberston, you can’t be 
allowed to isolate yourself in study this even- 
ing, when weare so few. Miss Elton is going 
to sing, and somebody must attend on her, 
you know. Wont you go?” 

“I am afraid,” hesaid, “that I am not in 
Miss Elton’s good books at present.” 

“Are you? Well, to tell you the truth, I 
am afraid you are not. Did you snub her, 
Mr. Humberston? Or what was it? for she 
has been confiding to me that she did not 
think you ‘nice,’ and was sure you were 
thinking of something else all the time you 
were talking to her.” 

“T was thinking ofsome one else, I eunpee i 
he said, as he looked full at her. 

“ Am I tounderstand me?” she said, in a 
tone of saucy, even scornful mockery. ‘“ How 
very good of you, to besure! Dear me! and 
I knew nothing of it, and was absorbed in Mr. 
Vivian’s talk, which really is worth listening 
to. Pray accept my thanks, Mr. Humberston,” 
and she turned away with a laugh. 

He felt bitterly savage; he had been set 
down and treated like a boy. He vowed he 
would show her her mistake. At the moment 
he would have given half he was worth, for 
the power of making a biting retort, but, of 
course, could not find one. He turned to 
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Dr. Booth, who lounged up, and began to talk 
to him about the present state of Oxford, and 
made no attempt to follow her. Helen had 
expected he would, and was a trifle disap- 
pointed. If he had, she would have despised 
him; as he did not, but seemed interested in 
his conversation, he rose in value, and she 
began to think she had overshot the mark 
with him, The instinct of conquest made it 
impossible for her to lethimalone. She could 
not meet a man without seeking to make him 
herslave. She seated herself not far off, seem- 
ing to listen to Miss Elton, who was “ cooing ” 
a ballad, popular at that time, at the piano, 
At a pause in his conversation, Humberston 
heard his name softly uttered. He turned. 

“ Will you be so good,” said Helen, “ since 
you are standing, as to give me my handker- 
chief from that table ?” 

“Thanks so much,” she said as he gave it 
to her—eyes and voice full of gentle penitence. 
“T am a true woman, you see, and enjoy 
making a man do anything for me. We all 
do. We know we are really very small, and 
so we take consolation in playing at being 
masters,” 

It was impossible to continue angry with 
her. He was beginning to understand what 
witchery meant. It was his first experience 
of this sort of artillery. No wonder that his 
unproved entrenchments gave way. 

“ You are not listening to Miss Elton,” she 
said; “don't you care for music ?” 

He smiled. “ You might as well ask me if 
I cared for sunlight. But—” 

“Well, [know what you mean. Not that 
sort of thing.” Miss Eiton here came to an 
end, and there was a call for Helen. She rose. 

“As long as I sing, that is all’ they want,” 
she said toHumberston. “ I know no one will 
listen, unless it may be Mr. Vivian, and I 
think Aunt Anne is sending him to sleep. If 
you are going to do me the honor to listen to 
me, you may choose what I shall sing, if you 
care to.” 

He took up a music-book which opened at 
Dove sono, “ Kismet,” he said as he put it 
before her. 

Helen Conway’s voice was of singular sweet- 
ness, and power, and had been cultivated to 
artistic perfection. She idolized music; co- 
quetry, recklessness, unworthy ambition died 
away and fell off from her under its supreme, 
intoxicating spell. He, too, felt it as she did, 
The divine melody of Mozart bound them to- 
gether as captives, The intense, passionate 
life that was kindled withiu them spoke trom 
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their eyes as their glances met. At amoment 
like that she instinctively felt that his eyes 
were dangerous, and dropped her own. He 
continued to gaze, hardly conscious that he did 
80, not knowing whether it was she or Mozart 
that he was worshiping. When the music 
ceased, the usual murmur of thanks followed. 
Humberston was silent. 

“Why, Mr. Humberston,” said she, trying 
to laugh, but not very successfully, “ you 
don’t so much as say thank you.” 

“Nor do I thank the stars for shining,” 
said he. “Somehow it seems out of place to 
offer thanks and compliments to simple and 
absolute perfection, which is beautiful because 
it is, and can’t help itself. Wéill you go on?” 

“T suppose I had better, or I shall soon, I 
see, get enveloped in metaphysics,” she said. 

She sang one or two more songs, ending 
with Schubert’s “l’Addio.” When she rose 
he said: 

“TI know the meaning now of these lines 
of Shelley, ‘ To Constantia singing.” Do you 
remember them ?” 

“Yes, yes,” she answered hurriedly, aud 
blushed. Going to the table she took up a 
book absently. “Do you know this?” she 
said. “Do you like it?” 

It was Owen Meredith’s “ Wanderer.” 

“Yes, and no,” he said. “I'll tell you 
what I think of it.” 

“You shall tell me another time,” she 
answered, “and improve my mind; for we 
shall see you here again, I hope.” 

“TI was just going to ask if I might come 
on my own account. I can’t answer for 
Vivian, you know.” 

“If you might come! Don’t you know 
what a godsend you will be to poor lone 
women ?” 

“ And you will sing again ?” 

“Perhaps, if you are very good, and will 
solemnly pledge yourself to go after my hat 
into all imaginable abysses. Are you going, 
Mr. Vivian? Are you ill?” 

This was to Vivian, who at that moment 
joined them, and was indeed looking very pale 
and fagged. He'had felt worse than usual 
that day, and had had to do a good deal of 
talking, which tired without interesting him. 
He had been sitting all the evening by Mrs. 
Dynevor, finding that that was the post that 
would involve least exertion; and the kind 
old lady, seeing that he was not well, had been 
quite content for him to be almost silent, and 
had gone rambling on, recommending him in- 
fallible remedies, not only for his own disor- 
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ders, but for all others to which human nature 
is subject. With his deep love and apprecia- 
tion for music, Helén’s singing had been 
elysium ; but “l'Addio” was the last song he 
had heard Constance Anstruther sing, and it 
was always rather a trial to him. 

“You know I’m on the permanent sick 
list,” he said, in answer to Helen; “and in 
these degenerate days even your singing can’t 
make us young again, Miss Conway. I have 
ordered the carriage, Ned, but don’t let me 
hurry you off. I’ll send it back for you at 
once,” 

Humberston saw he was really suffering. 

“TI shan’t allow you to go alone,” he said; 
“you know I have constituted myself nurse 
and guardian.” 

They made their adieuz and retired. 

“ Tell him to drive fast,” said Vivian, as he 
leaned back in the carriage. “I wont talk 
just now, old fellow. To tell you the truth, 
I do feel rather beat.”. 

Humberston was silent. These fits of faint- 
ness were becoming more and more frequent 
in his friend, and he could not be insensible 
to the fact that his health was growing deci- 
dedly worse. The Grange was soon reached, 
and the drive had revived Vivian, for he said 
as he entered: 

“¢ Richard’s himself again,’ I believe. No- 
thing remains that a trifle of cognac will not 
remedy. We will have that anda weed. Come! 
How gloriously that girl sings, to be sure!” 

“What do you think of her altogether?” 
asked Humberston. 

“That she’s a woman about whom a man 
may be excused for becoming a little insane. 
Tant pis for him all the same. What are your 
views on the point, my friend? though it is 
hardly necessary to ask.” 

“What do you mean!” said the other, 
unable to prevent himself from coloring. 

“Why in your case it seemed to me that 
she made 

‘The ever shifting currents of the blood, 
According to her humor, ebb and flow.’ 
You shouldn’t let her do that, you know. 
At any rate, you shouldn’t let her see it.” 
“I'm afraid I can’t deny your charge in 
.” said Humberston, “though I didn’t 
know Ishowed anything. She isa magnificent 
creature. She makes me angry, but I can’t 
resist her eyes.” 

“My dear fellow,” said Vivian, “do you 
suppose she does not know that perfectly well ? 
She'll deijight in stinging and soothing you 
alternatively. You see you’re not fairly 
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matched. She’s an old hand and you're a no- 
vice. I fancy, though,” he added musingly, 
“she loses her head alittle with music. I was 
watching her, and I noticed a change.” 

“Did you?” said Humberston. “I only 
know I lost mine. But I’m not much skilled 
in this game you talk of, Vivian, that’s the 
truth.” 

“No, you are not. You might be in time, 
perhaps, though I fancy there is rather too 
much impetuosity about you. And after all— 
I’m getting an old fellow now, and some things 
look differently—after all, the gain is a very 
doubtful one. A man fritters himself away 
awfully in flirting, there’s not the least doubt 
of that. As for that girl, I don’t believe she 
could love a man now, if she tried, though 
perhaps, for ten minutes or so, when she’s 
singing, she fancies she can.” 

“ You are right, I dare say,” said the other; 
“you're a better judge than I am. At the 
same time I don’t see how you can know much 
about Helen Conway, seeing that you haven’t 
set eyes on her since she was a child.” 

“I know the species, my friend,” said 
Vivian. “ As I said, vizi et militavi, whether 
non sine gloria or not. But I don’t suppose 
my preaching to you would be of much use. 
In these cases men never will avail themselves 
of the results gained by the experience of 
others. When they’ve touched red-hot iron, 
they’ll allow it burns their fingers—not before. 
My weed is out, and 1 shall tarnin. You 
wont come yet? and you are cutting some 
cavendish? My dear fellow, I must be per- 
mitted to say that I consider that an unfavor- 
able symptom. Good-night.” 


“Humberston,” said Vivian, as they sat at 
breakfast one morning about a fortnight later, 
“ did you ever meet Lord Carrysbrook ?” 

“Yes,once. I was in young Strange’s room, 
who knew him at Oxford, and he came in. 
He reminded me rather of the ‘oiled and 
curled Assyrian bull’ in Maud. He’s a fool, 
isn’t he ?” 

“From a certain point of view, yes; which 
is likewise true of most men. I don’t suppose 
he ever said a good thing, or had an original 
thought in his life. But you see that isn’t 
his line. He came into rather more than 
£50,000 a-year somé four or five years ago. 
He had every temptation to make ducks and 
drakes of it, and he hasn’t. Whence I infer 
that his folly is not absolute.” 

“Tasked if you knew Carrysbrook, because 
I find that he is coming into these parts. I’ve 
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a letter here from Montague Thirlestane, his 
cousin, who knows more of him than most 
men, and he says inter alia that Carrysbrook 
is going to Brankstone to stay with old Lady 
Tiverton; she’s his aunt, you know.” 

“A mark of family affection that I’m sure 
does him the highest credit, if disinterested,” 
said Humberston. “ But perhaps it’s rather 
a confirmation of your view of him. Her la- 
dyship has heaps of money to leave, hasn’t she ? 
And she must die soon, if she ever does.” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” said Vivian, “ Thirle- 
stane seems to think, and he ought to know, 
that the vicinity of Brankstone to that Cleo- 
patra-like neighbor of ours at the court is the 
real attraction. He was rather mad about her 
last season, and Monty was surprised that he 
wasn’t hooked. He doesn’t like the idea of it 
very well, and thinks Carrysbrook a fool. I 
hope you can support the prospect of this 
‘baron all covered with jewels and gold’ 
riding up to your Imogen’s door, Ned. You've 
been there a good deal. You ought to be in 
love, you know.” 

“ My dear fellow,” said Humberston, “ you 
might have considered my feelings, and used 
a little discretion in breaking such news to 
me. Ha! Dol then see in Carrysbrook my 
haughty, hated rival? Well! well! a tragic 
event of the most painful nature will soon, as 
the papers say ‘throw a deep gloom over the 
neighborhood’ of Northlea. I can’t well 
drown myself in that cursed brook where I 
wetted my feet in the heartless beauty’s ser- 
vice; it isn’t deep enough, and it would be a 
bore to walk as far as the river. I might be 
found at her park gates-with my throat cut; 
but then people would say I had plagiarized 
from ‘ Lady Clara Vere de Vere.’ I will try 
tobacco—give me your cigar-case. No; the 
other, which contains those very choice re- 
galias. You at least owe me the best weed 
you can give after breaking my heart.” 

It was very well done indeed, and nineteen 
men out of twenty would have been completely 
deceived. The only fault was that it was 
rather too well done; and Vivian was a man 
keenly alive to the finest shades of mood. 
The verbiage of the phrase, thrown out like 
skirmishers to hide the line of march—the half 
note of falseness in the ring of the voice—told 
its tale to him. But not the less did he give 
Humberston credit for the general success of 
his ruse. 

“ Yes,” he said, as he lighted his cigar and 
leant back with half closed eyes, smoking 
slowly and carefully, as a man will when his 
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allowance is very limited, “ Yes, it is in life as 
ata fancy fair. The pretty shopwomen are 
glad enough to have well-dressed idlerd like 
you and me to lean over the counter and 
whisper to them, though we don’t buy any- 
thing to speak of, but they expect us to stand 
out of the way when a decided customer ap- 
proaches. But there is this comfort; the 
stalls are many, and if Chloe has her hands 
full, we can always count on a welcome from 
Phyllis. Perhaps, too, if we care enough 
about it to wait, our first friend Chloe, when 
the evening comes, and she has disposed of 
her stock, will allow us, if we have been very 
amusing, to wrap her shaw! round her and see 
her to her carriage. When were you last at 
Northlea Court ?” 

“Yesterday. I didn’t mean to go, but I 
was passing that way, andI recollected.” 

“Don’t, don’t! my dear fellow, for Heaven’s 
sake,” said Vivian, laughing, “or I shall 
fee] old and venerable indeed. Need you 
make excuses tome? You went because you 
liked it, I suppose, and small blame to you. 
Is Conway still in London ?” 

* Yes he wont be back till next week.” 

“ Then we'll ride over this morning and ask 
for some lunch. I can’t quite stand him. 
But I like that good old soul, his sister, and [ 
want to hear Cleopatra sing. We'll start 
about one, if that suits you.” 

Humberston agreed, and as was their wont 
they separated for the morning. They were 
both fully alive to the important truth, that 
the enjoyment of our friends’ society is greatly 
heightened by occasional absence. 

Helen and her aunt were, of course, de- 
lighted to see their visitors. As to Humbers- 
twn, his presence there at some part of the 
day had become an event to be confidently 
looked for, but Vivian was a greater rarity. 
It might have been thought that Mr. Conway, 
considering the object he had steadfastly in 
view, would have seen with displeasure his 
daughter bestow so much of her time ona 
young man about whom he knew next to no- 
thing, and who was certainly, in a matrimonial 
light, most ineligible. Many causes, however, 
combined to make him at least acquiescent; 
the first and foremost being that the idea of 
there being any danger to his daughter in the 
intimacy really never entered hishead. Much 
as she worried and perplexed him by her 
caprice and wilfulness, he thought he knew 
her too well to suppose that she would ever 


suffvr herself to be entangled in a serious 
liking for a man who could not give her a great 
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position. She might be considered safe 
enough; if Humberston chose to singe his 
wings, that, of course, was no affair ofhis. That 
his daughter should continue her pernicious 
habit of idle flirtation, when it was high time 
that she should turn over a new leaf and 
devote herself to redeeming the family fortunes 
by a judicious marriage, was irritating, but 
any remonstrances from him he was begin- 
ning to see had only the effect of making her 
more unmanageable, and he had special rea- 
sons for wishing to keep her in good humor. 
Futhermore, Humberston was the guest of 
Vivian, and Mr. Conway, with a great, wish 
to stand well with Vivian, was not a little 
afraid of him, and never quite at ease in his 
society. Though Vivian’s property was 
smaller than that which apparently belonged 
to himself, it was more valuable, and was be- 
coming moreso with every year; it was in 
first-rate condition and utterly unencumbered. 
And long before the property had come to him 
Vivian had gained a position in general so- 
ciety which Mr. Conway could only look on 
at a respectful distance. His own popularity, 
never great, had, it may be imagined, in no 
wise gained ground, as the state of his affairs 
got more and more suspected. Vivian's cor- 
dial support and countenance would be inval- 
uable to him in his efforts to maintain his old 
supremacy ; even to keep him strictly neutral 
and detached from any hostile faction, a point 
to be striven for. There waseven more. Mr. 
Conway strongly suspected—in fact felt quite 
certain—that Vivian knew far more of certain 
betting transactions in which his son had 
been concerned; which had been very near 
the wind indeed, than it was expedient he 
should. The matter had been very little 
known or talked of, which was fortunate for 
Captain Conway, as it was not of a nature to 
bear much discussion, Vivian, though he 


was living now so comparatively retired a 


life, was still a power in certain circles, and if 
he chose to speak as he might if it was made 
worth his while, the other's position might 
become decidedly unpleasant, To offend him, 
then, by any slight or coldness shown to his 
chosen friend would be a most suicidal policy, 
but Mr. Conway saw that Humberston might 
be used as a source of positive gain. To 
conciliate Vivian was his object, but he was 
obliged, in all humility, to admit that he did 
not clearly see how to setaboutit. His heavy, 


clumsy flatteries died on his tongue in the 


gaze of those keen, quiet, gray eyes; he felt 
that his motives were seen through, and that 
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his true measure was somehow taken, and 
never ended a conversation without an in- 
tensely disagreeable skepticism as to his 
own absolute worth and importance, By 
pointedly showing attention and courtesy to 
Humberston, a vicarious homage might be 
offered to his friend, who would hardly be 
blind to the motives for such conduct, or in- 
different to the deference sought to be ex- 
pressed to his supposed wishes. Nor was he 
altogether wrong in his calculation, for Vivian, 
who, in a lazy way, was almost as good-na- 
tured as he was clear-sighted, was quite 
willing to allow that his neighbor was doing 
his best to be agreeable according to his lights, 
and very much preferred accepting his incense 
by deputy. 

“\’ve some news for you, Miss Conway,” 
said Vivian, as they sat at lunch, “ that is, if 
it isnews. Carrysbrook’s coming down here, 
He’s a friend of yours, isn’t he ?” 

’ She laughed just a litt!e consciously. 

' “Ts he? I hadn’t heard of it. To his 
aunt’s, I suppose you mean, Yes, he’s a 
friend of mine. I fancy I’m something like 
poor Jenny Denisen, who was accused of 
knowing all the dissipated young men in the 
country. 1 never could see much harm io 
them, for my part. I think they're a grossly 
maligned race, those young wen. They 
haven’t the wit to be very wicked if they 
would. Great depravity wants intellect; 
don’t you think so, Mr, Vivian? I should 
admire that—I think,” 

“ Quite a mistake,” said he; “the merest 
school-girl dream. I assure you I've often 
met people utterly devoid of any shred of 
moral principle, and intense fools at the same 
time.” 

“TI dare say you’re right,” said Helen, 
“ your experience has been wider than mine, 
Dear me! there’s another illusion gone, It’s 
very sad.” 

“IT haven’t done you any permanent harm,” 
laughed Vivian. “Fresh ones will spring 
fromits ashes. The restoring power in human 
nature is great. We're just like the spider. 
When you’ve smashed one web utterly he 
forthwith begins to spin anew one. Wheno 
the spinning power is goue he dies.” 

“ Ah,” said Helen, “ but the new web isn’t 
as nice and strong as the old one, and the 
spider never feels quite so much at home and 
secure in it. Our first illusions are the best. 


How one did look forward to a holiday before 


One knew the truth of the saying, that the 
pleasures of life are the worst part of it. I’m 


sure I dreamed of the delights of being out 
two years before my first season. I think that 
illusion lasted for six weeks, and then | woke 
to the conviction that that also was vanity, 
and it went its way.” 

“To the Hades whither wax dolls and 
blue sashes had preceded it,” said Vivian, 
“ 1 see you are a kindred spirit, Miss Conway.” 

“ The fact is, 1 believe,” said Humberston, 
“that nature is like the Irish hackney coach- 
men, who keep their horses at full trot by 
holding out a wisp ofhay on a pole just before 
their eyes. With all her cunning she can’t 
persuade us that we are happy now, but she 
coaxes us on, with the prospect that a few 
steps more and we shall get what we want. 
If she didn’t do this, we might come to a dead 
stop, or kick the traces over, or otherwise 
bring the vehicle to grief. As it is, we hold 
on though with sinking heurts, because it 
would be supremely irritating to find that if 
we had deferred selling out a while longer, 
our shares would have been at a premium.” 

Helen laughed. “ You’relike the American, 
Mr. Humberston, who ‘ guessed he shouldu’t 
like to be annihilated, as perhaps he might 
regret it afterwards.’ But we shall frighten 
Aunt Annie, if we go on in this way.” 

“ You’ve got beyond me, I think,” said 
Mrs, Dynevor, “ but it seems to me that none 
of you can mean what you say. As to Helen, 
I'm sure she has always had everything she 
wanted, and perhaps it would have been better 
for her if she hadn’t. I only know you, all of 
you, seem toenjoy life, however you abuse it” 

“ Yes,” said Viviau, with his sad smile; 
“you're right, Mrs. Dynevor, Yours is the 
practical view. I’ve no doubt 1 owe it to 
some hundred odd illusions that I'm nuw 
drinking this excellent Madeira. O, I’m all 
for being hoodwinked and eating our cake 
and asking no questions. If the little girl 
hadn’t been naughty and ripped open her doll, 
sue would never have been disgusted at flud- 
iug it was stuffed with sawdust. Emerson's 
right when he says, ‘ Let us treat our dreams 
as realities, Perhaps they are.” We would- 
be clear-sighted philosophers don’t believe in 
the couleur de rose view of life, but we may 
be wrong after all. There’s mental color- 
blindness as well as bodily, and who kuows 
how fur it extends ?” 

“ Be that as it may,” said Humberston; 
“ at all events it doesn’t follow that, however 


clearly we see our illusion to be au iui, it 


should therefore lose its charm.” 
_ He was halfabsently looking at Helen’s 
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lovely face as he spoke. Their eyes met, and 
he smiled. The color deepened by a shade in 
her cheeks, but faded again and she looked 
almost sad. There was silence for a few 
moments. 


“ Come,” said she as she rose, * we must have 


had enough of illusions, I think, I declare I 


feel that my hair is white, and that I ama 
hundred and fifty. But what can you expect 
when two faded worldlings like Mr. Vivian 
and me meet? Do you care to have some 
music this morning, Mr. Vivian? Because 


I’m in a mood to give it to you, if you're in 
the mood to listen.” 


“ Thanks,” said he; “ that is not an illusion, 
at any rate.” 

“I must play this first,” said Helen, as she 
sat down at the piano, “it’s got into my head. 
It just expresses what we've been saying.” 


She played the “ Funeral March” from the 
“ Songs without Words.” 


“You are right,’ said Vivian, as she 
finished, “ what a grand gloom there is in 
that. It always seems to me a dirge over 
human littleness and incompleteness. It is 
grimly despairing—not sorrowful; there is 


too much sternness for that, But will you 


try a duet with me?” 

They sang twoor three, but Vivian soon 
found that he was over-taxing his strength, 
and had to desist. Helen went on—it seemed 
impossible to tire her; and Humberston, as 


was now his wont, stood by the piano looking 
at her as she sang, 


“Did you ever feel that you lived in two 
worlds ?” she asked him at last. 

“ Yes, often and often. You do whenever 
you sing.” 

“ How do you know, pray?” 

“ By your eyes,” he answered. 


“How? What do you see in them?” 

“ Am I bound to tell you?” 

“You can if you like. But whatever you 
see or think you see in me, I'll tell you what 
I really am,” she said, throwing her head 
back with her superbly defiant air ; “ I’m vain, 
I’m ambitious, I’m worldly-minded, I’m heart- 


less, and I don’t believe much in anything. 
What do you think of that ?” 

They had been talking almost in whispers, 
and he was bending low over her. Her voice, 
her glorious eyes, the faint perfume from her 
soft braided hair, the rounded symmetry of 
her faultless form subdued his spirit and set 
his blood on fire. His voice was thick and 
unsteady as he answered: 

“TI will tell, you what I think of you. I 
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think you are the most beautiful creature who 
ever drove men mad. You may be what you 
say, you might have all the vices of Lucrezia 
Borgia as well, and they couldn’t help wor- 
shiping you as I do now, God knows.” 

The color rose to Helen's very brow, but 


for just one moment she did not withdraw 
her eyes, and seemed to drink in the adoration 


which his words and burning looks expressed. 
‘Then her face changed, and she gave a little 


“We've got into Dreamland indeed,” she 
said, and it’s quite time we were ont of it 


if we begin to talk in our sleep. In the real 


world in which you and I live, Mr. Humbers- 
ton, we don’t worship, or do anything half so 
foolish, but look to our accounts, and try and 
make both ends meet. Don’t be angry, but 


please don’t say anything quite like that to 
me again, for I do really like to talk to you, 
and I shall not be able to with any comfort 


if you do. There are plenty of reasons why, 


which you can easily guess at, if you choose. 
Do you understand ?” 


Humberston had got his head again by this 
time. “I don’t withdraw anything,” he said, 


“but when you've sung & man’s soul away, 


you can’t wonder at what he says. But I am 
forgiven, and we are friends, are we not ?” 

“Yes,” she answered. “ O, must we shake 
hands on it? Very well.” She gave him hr 
hand. 


He took it. They were alone in the room 
now, for the others were standing outside a 


distant window, held it in his own a second 
or two, and then raised it to his lips. Helen 
said nothing, but rose, and they joined the 
others, and shortly afterwards Vivian and 
Humberston returned to the Grange. 


AMERICANISMS, 


The words creek, meaning a small river, 
dipper, meaning a ladle, pail and pitcher, 
are all Americanisms. In England they 
say “a bucket of water,” not “a pail of 
water,” instead of “a pitcher of water,” 
they make use of “a jug of water.” Through- 
out Europe, except it be among the lower 
classes, water is brought on the table in 
decanters. They are regarded as not so 
liable to admit dust as “jugs or pitchers,” 
and as possessing the advantage of enabling 
& person to see whether the water in them is 
clean. Though not altogether apropos, let us 
here state that an Englishman never says 
“ what time is it?” byt always employs the 
query “ what o’clock is it ?” 
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HEATHERSTONE, 


BY L. VELONA STOCKWELL, 


In the valleys, and over the hills, the rare 
October sunshine lay im royal splendor. 
The crimsoning maples felt its subtle power, 
and flushed into deeper scarlet, even the 
scarred and blackened trees, smitten by the 


early frosts, seemed to stand redeemed and 
beautified under the autumn sky. 


Margaret Brand looked out of the window 
from the school-house under the hill with a 
longing sigh. The children were unusually 
noisy and restless this afternoon, and it was 
so inviting out of doors. But the clock over 


the desk pointed to only three, so there was 


a full hour yet for her patience and her 
strength. She turned resolutely away from 
the window, and called out a grammar class. 

“ Take the third sentence, Mary,” she was 
saying, when a shadow darkened the window, 
and an instant afterward a heavy rap came 


wyon the door, 


“ Squire Heatherstone’s Jim,” some urchin 
whispered ; which assertion was verified, when 
the teacher opened the door. 

“The squire sent me to bring you up to 
Heatherstone. His wife is dying, and wants 


you,” the man said, 


Margaret stared at him In amazement, 


“Wants me, did you say? There must be 
some mistake. I have never seen the lady.” 
»“I don’t know about that, but you are the 
one she wants. Can you come now ?” 
“If they want me, yes.” 


She stepped buck into the room, dismissed 


her scholars, and ju five minutes was whirling 
over the road in Squire Heatherstone’s car- 
riage. 


Heatherstone was the country seat of a 
haughty family, and though Margaret had 
often wished that she might step inside its 
walls, for curiosity’s sake, she had hardly ex- 


pected to be summoned there in this manner. 
It was entirely unaccountable. She forgot 
the beautiful day, in her surprise and wonder, 
The squire’s wife had been an invalid for 
years, and rarely left her home save to jour- 
ney to the city in the winter, and return to 
Heatherstone in the summer, Gossiping 
rumors had long been afloat of her stateliness 
and pride, of her coldness and arrogance, but 
how true these rumors were, none of the 


villagers knew, or cared to know, for that 
matter. 

Margaret remembered these stories, and as 
she neared the place, her heart misgave her. 
She hoped they meant no harm in sending for 


her there. She had never spoken a word 
with one of them in her life, though she had 


often seen the squire and his son as they rode 
about the village. The son was a gay, hand- 
some fellow, fond of sporting, boating and 
the saddle, and those who knew him said, 


passionately devoted to his mother. Marga- 
ret shivered involuntarily as the carriage 
passed through the entrance to the grounds, 


and the heavy iron gate clanged behind them. 
A strange feeling that her fate had been 
barred in with the clanging gate, and was 
closing about, past all release, came over her. 

Edward Heatherstone came down the steps 


as the carriage stopped, and opened the door 


for Margaret to descend. His eyes were red 
and swollen with weeping, and Margaret saw 
that he was too full of agony tospeak. He 
led the way into the house and to his mother’s 
door. There he stopped. “She must see 


you alone,” he said chokingly, and left her, 


Margaret went in, all in a tremble, and 


stood by the bedside, 

If there had ever been haughtiness and 
pride in the face before her, it was wholly 
gone now, and meekness and contrition had 
taken their place. 

“I am glad to see you,” the sick woman 
said in a whisper, extending her hand, when 
her attendants had left the room. “ It is late 
to right you, but better that than never— 
better that than never.” 

“ Never mind,” she said, as Margaret opened 
her lips to speak, “ Don’tinterrupt me. You 
are unprepared for this, I know, but my 
strength is going, you see. I have not much 
time left. Sit down here and listen.” 

Margaret sat down beside her,as she went on. 

“Tam your own aunt. You are an orphan, 
as you supposed, but you were orphaned long 
before Jacob Brand and his wife died. They 
were no relation whatever to you. 

Margaret gasped for breath. 

“Are you faint? Drink this cordial upon 
the stand. You will need more strength than 
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you have before I am done,” she said, as 
Margaret hesitated. 

“Your father and mother died when you 
were an infant, leaving a large property to 
you. Ifyou were out of the way it would be 
mine. We were pressed for money then, and 
I took you myself to Jacob Brand and per- 
suaded him to adopt you without letting him 
know who either of us was. He consented 
to take you as his own, after I had taken my 
oath that your own parents were dead, and 
that you should never be molested. Then I 
gave out that you were dead. No one has 
ever known this but myself until to-day. I 
meant. to have died with this secretin my 
own heart, but I could not. All we have 
belongs rightfully to you.” 

The wretched woman covered her face with 
her hands, but Margaret did not stir—she 
seemed stupefied, utterly. 

. After a moment or two she went on again. 

“This is not all, Margaret. You bave seen 
my son?” 

Margaret bowed ber head. 

“I want you to marry him. I told him 
what I have been telling you, before you 
came, and he cannot bear to have our race 
reduced to poverty—do not blame him—or to 
see his mother disgraced asshe must be if 
this is made public. If you ‘refuse to be his 
wife the Heatherstones are ruined.” Her 
voice had grown quite clear, but it was one 
of the most abject entreaty. 

“You are kind and noble, I have heard. 
Have pity upon us, and answer yes.” 

' Margaret’s face was ghastly. 

“Let me go home for one hour,” she said. 
“T will come back then, and tell you. I can- 
not think here.” 

“I might be dead then!” the woman said 
wildly. “I dare not give youso long. Half 
an hour is enough, and too much if you are 
going to ruin us by saying no.” 

“ May God so deal with meas I deal with 
you,” Margaret said solemnly, and went out. 
She rode back to her boarding place like one 
ina dream. What could she do? How de- 
cide? If her wealth and happiness were to 
be purchased by others’ ruin, why have it at 
all? Had she never known this, it would 
have been better. But she did know it, and 
it would not be human for an ambitious 
woman—for Margaret was ambitious—to re- 
fuse to receive what was rightfully her own. 
But Edward Heatherstone! There was an- 
other, not exactly her betrothed, for no words 
had ever passed between them, though they 
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had been very dear to each other, who was 
off in Western wilds making a fortune, per- 
haps for her. Perhaps! Margaret shrank 
back at this. 

However, in half an hour she came out of 
the house, with a face white as white could 
be, entered the carriage, rode back to Heath- 
erstone, and in twenty minutes after her 
arrival there, was Mrs. Edward Heatherstone 
By the next morning it was all over the vil- 
lage. Everybody was ablaze with wonder. 
Such a thing had never been heard of before, 
and noone would. believe it until Margaret 
clad in the deepest black rode beside her hus- 
band to Mrs. Heatherstone’s funeral. After 
that it was not to be contradicted, though 
the whys and the wherefores none ever knew. 

Three years afterward, Margaret's old lover 
came down from the West—after his bride, the 
people said. Fortunately he had been told of 
Margaret’s singular marriage, before reaching 
his native town, so the curious ones did not 
witness his agony if there had been any. 

Margaret saw it though. Poor Margaret! 
He sent her a note, saying he should see her 
once more, and telling her if she did not, or 
could not appoint a time he would come in 
broad daylight, and before her husband’s face. 

Margaret was dreadfully frightened, but she 
named atime when her husband would be 
away, and in the long drawing-room at Heath- 
erstone, the two who had been lovers once 
met again. What passed at that interview 
neither ever told, but the next day Robert 
Paul returned to his Western home, and Mar- 
garet went on with her gay life as before. It 
was said, however, upon good authority, that 
she grew sadder and sadder as the years went 
by, until she gained the reputation of being 
* the handsome woman who never smiled.” 

One dreary winter’s day ten years after- 
ward, a grand funeral cortege came up from 
the city, bringing the remains of Mrs. Edward 
Heatherstone, and buried them between Jacob 
Brand and his wife,in the village church- 
yard. She had refused utterly to be placed 
in the Heatherstone family vault, and so the 
coffin, with its silver mountings, was lowered 
into the plain earth as she had directed, and 
the grave was tufted over like any common 


grave. 

Before her husband had time to have a 
monument erected as he had intended, some 
other hand had caused a broken column to 
be placed over her grave, of the most costly 
Italian marble, and upon its base these words 
inscribed—* In heaven mine.” 
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THE TRAPPER’S ESCAPE. 


ALL’S WELL! 


BY JOEL BATES SWETT. 


O, deep within the chambers of my soul, 

A mighty power moveth, swelling up, 
Seeking to free itself from that control 

Of silence, since the lips refuse to speak : 

*Tis thus when all the stronger feeling seek 
To revel in the light of outer mind, 

The flow of joy, or of the bitter cup, 
Full vent in words can never, never find. 

My heart leaps up in great ecstatic joy— 
My spirit revels in a mystic land— 
My soul looks up to that majestic Hand, 
And trembles in its sense of gratitude 
Unto the God who ruleth field and flood, 


And showeth mercy while the fiends destroy. 
O war! that long hast coiled thy deadly length, 
Like a great serpent, with demoniac strength, 


Around our tree of liberty, and doomed 
To blight, its blossoms, which so fair had 
Thou’rt gone—thou’rt gone—but left thy venomed sting 
To rankle yet amid the buds of peace, 
Which now, O joy! from dearth began to spring, 
And mid the happiness which mortals feel, 
Thy rankling venom still, anon will steal, ‘ 
. Though hearts grow tender and contentions cease. 
Wake, wake the notes of joy on every plain— 
Let every hillside echo them again— 
Let earth join in—a mighty chorus swell, 
For peace is ours !—all is well—all’s well. 5 


THE TRAPPER’S ESCAPE, 
A STORY OF INDIAN SUPERSTITION. 


BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL. 


CHAPTER L 

“THar’s somethin’ more’n beavers bin 
prowlin’ eround here,” said Ben Hardy to his 
companion, as he returned from his morning 
examination of his traps. 

“What now, Ben? Anything strange? 
Perhaps it was a bear ?” 

“More the natur’ of er painter, I should 
say. But they wont catch me sleepin’, I kin 
tell them.” 

“Was it wolves ?” 

“ Wal, yes, sorter human wolves!” and the 
old trapper indulged in a silent laugh, at what 
he considered a striking comparison. 

8 


“You don’t mean Indians, Ben ?” 

“I don’t mean anything else. I saw the 
print of the moccasins jest as plain as I kin 
see you.” 

“How many was they ?” 

“ That’s er question that haint easily an- 
swered. They know how to hide their trail 
and step in one ernother’s tracks so well, that 
it would puzzle a lawyer to tell onything 
about it.” 

“ But there was more than one ?” 

“I conceit so by ther marks; and they 
haint er prowlin’ eround fer no good.” 

“T suppose they want to steal our traps ?” 
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“And maybe a scalp or two, jest to keep 
ther hands in.” 

“Perhaps we had better pull up stakes and 
be off, then. I have no fancy for being roast- 
ed or skinned alive.” 

“Nor I neither, but I haint er goin’ ter be 
scared away. Trappin’ is ter good eround 
here. I don’t know of ernother place like 
it in the hull territory. Let’s have some 
breakfast.” 

A well-trained and often-tried trapper was 
Ben Hardy. One perfectly familiar with the 
red man. With his companion, Will Forest, 
it was different. Though astrong, bold man, 
he was yet in his novitiate as regarded wild- 
wood life, this being his first winter away 
from civilization. Much, therefore, had he to 
learn of the manners and customs of the In- 
dians; much of the peculiar signs by which 
their presence was known. The scalp-knife 
and tomahawk—the war-whoop and the tor- 
ture-post were to him known only by hearsay. 

For miles along the river their traps had 
been set, and although Hardy had visited them 
in the morning, it was necessary to rebait 
them before sundown. But the sun lingers 
not long in that northern latitude, especially 
in winter, and hardly had noon passed, before 
they took the trail. Trap after trap was vis- 
ited, and found unmolested. If Indians had 
been there, surely their object was not plun- 
der, for none had been stolen, and in some, 
game was found. Once or twice, Hardy 
thought he discovered something suspicious, 
but unwilling to alarm his companion, held 
his peace. In safety, and without anything to 
seriously awaken his fears, they returned to 
their little cabin. 

“ By ther big beaver!” said Hardy, “thar 
have bin visitors here since we left hum.” 

“You are dreaming, Ben,” replied Forest. 
“ Who could have been here ?” 

“Ther same red scoundrels that visited ther 
traps this mornin’.” 


“Indians again, Ben! How do you 
know ?” ° 
“Yes, Ingins; and they had er dog with 


*em,” and he pointed to a clearly defined track 
on the sand. 

“Pshaw! That’s the track of a wolf's foot. 
I have seen it a thousand times.” 

“So have I, and I expect to ergin, but it 
haint no more er wolf's than it is your’n.” 

“ Why, their track is almost the same. So 
near, indeed, that even old hunters don’t pre- 
tend to tell the difference.” 

“ Ther more fools they! I know that there 
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haint but er little difference, and er unpractis- 
ed eyes wouldn’t discover it. But remember 
what I tell yer, and you'll allers be able to 
tell which is which. Er dog leaves ther print 
of his nails, and er wolf don’t, though they 
have the same spread toes when they run.” 

“ But about the Indians being here? I see 
no signs.” 

Nothing had been taken — nothing tam- 
pered with. Even the little flask of liquor— 
that great, almost irresistible temptation of 
the red man—that had been left upon the ta- 
ble by accident, was unemptied. This, more 
than anything else, was a puzzle to the trap- 
per. How an Indian could restrain his appe- 
tite, was more than he could understand. 
With a perplexed brain he took a draught, 
and was about to continue his investigation, 
when he heard a low grow), and saw a pair of 
eyes flashing upon him from under the rude 
bunk where he slept. 

“Come out, yer sarpent!”’ he exclaimed, as 
he brought his rifle to his shoulder, and cock- 
ed it for instant use. ‘ 

“Hugh?” and a tall, young Indian crept 
slowly out, followed by his dog, and springing 
to his feet, stood like a bronzed statue. 

“Wal, red-skin, what ar yer sneakin’ here 
fer?” demanded Hardy. 

“ Pale-face, hark!” and he went to the cab- 
in door, and listened long and anxiously. 
Then, as if satisfied, he returned, seated him- 
self upon the broad hearthstone, drew from 
his pouch his pipe, lit it, and smoked in si- 
lence, waiting, after the manner of his tribe, 
to be questioned. 

“Wal, what der yer want? What did yer 
come fer?” asked Hardy, when he thought 
he had waited sufficiently long for even In- 
dian etiquette. 

Slowly his guest took the pipe from his 
mouth, and handed it to the elder trapper, 
who, in his turn, passed it to Forest. Fora 
little time they smoked in silence. Evidently 
the business of the visitor was of a perplexing 
character. 

“ Out with it,” continued Hardy. “Speak 
up like a man, and tell us what you want. 
Ar yer hungry ?” 

“Food has not passed the lips of Way- wass- 
i-mo for two suns.” 

“ Haint had nothin’ ter eat for two days, 
and yer nameis Lightning, is it? Wal, yer 
shant go hungry out of this ar cabin, though 
yer look smart ernuff ter earn yer own livin’.” 

“ My brothers are upon the trail. They are 
hunting me to the death,” replied the Indian, 
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without taking the least notice of the insinua- 
tion of the trapper. 

“Goin’ to kill yer, ar they? Bin doin’ 
somethin’ ergin the law?” 

“The red man returned from hunting—he 
heard the voice of Nee-bin, the squaw who 
would soon be his wife, calling for help—his 
knife was in his hand—it is red with the blood 
of one of his own tribe.” 

“Somebody imposin’ on yer squaw, and her 
name was Summer, so yerjest killed him? 
Sarved him right, tu. I’d have done ther 
same thing. But ther tribe ar arter yer fer 
the murder ?” 

“ Day and night they will be upon the trail 
until the blood is avenged.” 

“Yes. I know that’s yer custom, and if 
they don’t catch you, somebody else will have 
ter suffer. But yer trying ter escape? I 
don’t blame yer for that, neither. Life is 
sweet ter us all, However, I might git inter 
trouble by hiding yer here.” 

“ The pale-face is not false?” replied the 
Indian, pointing to his still smoking pipe— 
that bond of friendship and brotherhood 
among all of his race. 

“ Never yer fear. I haint er goin’ to give 
yer up. 1’ll hide yer so that all the Ingins in 
the world-couldn’t find yer. But this ar dog 
must be got oui of ther way. He’d soon 
show them whar you were.” 

Unfastening his wampum belt, the Indian 
tied it around the neck of the woll-like ani- 
mal, led him to the door, spoke a few words 
to him, and bade him begone. With long, 
powerful bounds he disappeared, and once 
more the two were seated, side by side. 

“ Now, Lightning,” said Hardy, “ you must 
have something to eat and drink, and then 
we'll hide yer till mornin’.” 

“The blanket of night has been thrown 
over the sun,” replied the Indian. “ Like a star, 
the light of the pale man’s fire can be seen 
from afur,” and he pointed to the flame For- 
est had kindled. 

“ That’s true, but it wont du to put it out. 
These red-skinned brothers of yours would 
think somethin’ was up, ef we did anything 
out of the common run. But I'll fix things 
all right.” 

Lifting the broad stone that formed the 
hearth, Hardy disclosed a cellar beneath, fill- 
ed with food, skins, and even weapons, and 
continued: 

“ Git down thar, and eat and sleep. You'll 
be jest as safe as er bug in er rug, and ef any- 
thing should happen, you’ll find yer way out 
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ofer back door. Jest creep erlong until yer 
see daylight, and you'll find yerself on ther 
bank of the river, close to where my dugout 
is tied. Take some food with yer, and my 
boat, and be off jest as soon as possible. Yer 
see, Lightning, I am a good friend ter yer, 
and at ther same time don’t want ter lose my 
scalp. Down with yer, but fust tell me whar 
yer dog has gone ?” 

“To the wigwam of Nee-bin.” 

“To tell her that yer safe? Is that it?” 

“ With her own hands she worked the wam- 
pum. She will know that I am in safety 
when she sees it again.” 

“You're er cunnin’ chap, but gitin. You 
kin hear every word that’s said, and so will 
know when it is time torun. Here, take er 
drink fust.” 

The Indian secreted, the trappers began 
their usual preparations for supper, talking, 
meanwhile, in a low voice. Well Hardy knew 


that he had undertaken both a difficult and - 


a dangerous task; but he had perfect self- 
reliance, and, although the Indian made no 
mention of the fact, knew that he had once 
saved his life. Perhaps a white man thus 
situated would have boasted of it, and made 
it a claim for protection. Not sv the Indian. 
He trusted to the memory of Hardy, and 
would not have reminded him of it, if he had 
driven him from the door, though he might 
have sought revenge in the future, But the 
trapper was not the one to forget or leave a 
favor unreturned. From the first, he had de- 
termined to save Lightning, alt ugh he had 
ignored even the knowledge of his name. 

Busy over the fire, apparently absorbed in 
cooking, he was yet listening and watching. 
For a time, nothing occurred to arouse any 
suspicion in his mind that there were any 
lurkers without. But cautiously lifling his 
head from time to time, he at length saw the 
face of an Indian pressed against the window- 
pane, and intently looking within. In an in- 
stant, his mind was made up how to act, and 
stepping to the door, flung it wide open, and 
called aloud: 

“Come in, brother. Supper is ready. Stop 
and eat before you go home.” 

Taken completely by surprise—caught in 
the very act of peering within, the Indian 
could not but comply. To refuse, would have 
been contrary to the usual custom, and have 
shown that his object was that of a spy. A 
skilful diplomatist as well as a warrior, he at 
once accepted the invitation, and without any 
appearance of hesitation, entered, and sat 
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down to the rude table. Meanwhile, various 
plans were floating through the brain of the 
trapper. First, he thought of plying him with 
whiskey, so as to render himinsensible. But 
that was instantly rejected. It was far too 
scarce and costly an article to be wasted in 
such amanner. Then he thought of ques- 
tioning him with regard to his being there at 
that time of night; but that, also, was dis- 
carded. But little if any truth would be con- 
tained in the answers he would receive, and 
while still undecided, the Indian pushed back, 
and stepped towards the door. 

“You haint er goin’, brother, until yer 
smoke?” said Hardy, proffering him some 
tobacco. 

“ My dog is hungry. He has been all day 
hunting without food. I must feed him,” and 
he opened the door, and whistled loudly. 

Rapid glances passed between Hardy and 
Forest. Both were convinced that he had 
- friends without, and that he was signalling 
them, but what the purport could be, they 
had no means of determining. 

“ Yer dog has run away,” said Hardy, see- 
ing that none came atthe call. “ Better come 
in and have asmoke. You'll find him home 
when yer git thar.” 

“T hear his footsteps in the leaves now,” 
replied the Indian. “He will be here very 
soon.” 

“And I should think thar whar er hull pack 
of em,” answered the trapper, as the sound of 
heavy tramping was heard. “Er hull pack, 
and here they ar, by the big beaver!” 

With the sound, a dozen armed warriors, 
savage in feature, savage in nature, and say- 
age in paint, rushed into the little cabin. A 
dark band, and intent upon a dark purpose. 

“ Way-wass-i-mo?” questioningly exclaim- 
ed every lip, after looking around in vain for 
the absconding Indian. 

“Who?” asked Hatdy, counterfeiting ig- 
norance. 

“ He whom the pale-face calls Lightning.” 

“ How should I know anything about him ? 
Do yer think I keep er Ingin tavern?” 

“ He has been here,” replied the leader of 
the party, looking Hardy full in the face. 
“The tongue of the Long Knife is not travel- 
ling the trail of truth. From his wigwam the 
dog of Way-wass-i-mo went out, bearing his 
wampum girdle, See!” And he held the trink- 
et aloft. 

“Wal, what of that?” coolly questioned 
Hardy, though in his heart he anathematized 
the innocent animal. 
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“ His hands are stained with the blood of a 
brother. He must die.” 

“ Better catch him fust, hadn’t yer ?” 

“ With the red man, blood never falls to the 
ground unrevenged. One has gone—another 
must take his place.” And the Indian step- 
ped up to Forest, and laid his hand heavily 
upon his arm. 

“Yer don’t take him,” exclaimed Hardy. 
“ Take me, and be blessed, but yer can’t have 
him.” 

“The hairs of my brother are few as the 
leaves on the trees of winter, and white as its 
snows. The Manitou will soon call him to the 
spirit-land. The hand that did the deed was 
young. One like him must take his place.” 

“ Have no fears for me, Ben,” said Forest, 
for the first time breaking the silence. 

Resistance was out of the question, and 
with ill will, Hardy saw his companion led 
away. But hardly had he passed from sight, 
before he raised the door of his secret cache 
and called for the Indian, resolved that he 
should give himself up. But he called in 
vain. The Lightning had followed his advice 
and fled. 


CHAPTER IL. 


GREAT was the rejoicing at the village of the 
red man, when the warriors returned with a 
prisoner to take the place of the one who had 
fled from what they considered just vengeance. 
Every preparation possible was made to give 
eclat to the torture, and though many a young 
squaw looked lovingiy upon the handsome 
form of Forest, yet none would outrage the 
feelings of the community by claiming him as 
a husband and saving him from death, even 
though she had a right so todo. For any 
other crime, hundreds would have battled for 
the prize. As it was, they could only sigh 
for him in vain. Only one other contingency 
by which he could be saved remained. The 
mother of the murdered man might adopt 
him as her son, but in the stern’ vindictiveness 
of her savage heart, she would be the first 
one to send an arrow quivering through his 
brain. From his old friend and companion 
Hardy, he had little to hope. What could 
his single arm do against a nation? 

Still there was something in his bearing 
that both baffled and surprised his captors ; 
something that forced them to admiration. 
Never before had they seen one, even of their 
own race, who looked so coolly at death. As 
one going on a pleasant journey with friends, 
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he laughed and joked with them as they walk- — 


ed along. Used as the Indians had been to 
see white prisoners quail even at their pres- 
ence, they could not understand his actions, 
and commented wonderingly upon it, as they 
led him towards the prison wigwam. No 
counterfeited bravery could thus sustain him. 
All felt that it was not bravado. 

Through the long line of men, women and 
children, Forest marched, still unconcerned. 
Still the smile and light word was upon his 
lip; still his face was unblanched by fear. 

“The pale-face will quail,” they muttered 
to euch other, “when he is bound to the 
post, and the fire is lighted. When death is 
afar, all are brave.” 

Confined within the prison wigwam, and 
guarded beyond the possibility of escape, 
Forest was left to his own thoughts. That 
they were pleasant ones, any one who had 
been watching him would have determined. 
Securely fettered as well as closely watched, 
with not a friend near save the old trapper, 
and he powerless, it was somewhat strange 
that he could thus make light of the horrible 
death he knew to be awaiting him on the 
morrow. Once or twice, the guards, as they 
looked within the wigwam, saw him seated 
upright — then a moment afterwards he 
stretched himself at full length, and was ap- 
parently fast asleep. 

How long he slumbered Forest never knew, 
but a light touch called him suddenly to him- 
self, and much to his astonishment, he saw an 
Indian woman bending over him, with her 
finger pressed upon her lip to indicate silence. 
How she came there—who she was—puzzled 
him for a moment, and then he determined 
that it must be the betrothed of Lightning. 

“ Nee-bin ?” he questioned, in a whisper. 

A nod of the head was her only answer, as 
she knelt beside him, and loosened the deer- 
skin thongs with which he was fettered. Then 
having effectually secured his attention, she 
answered his query in words: 

“T am Nee-bin, but as you value your life, 
do not know me as such. There is a poor, 
half-crazy girl in the village. I have secured 
her for a time, and am now playing her 
part.” 

“That may be so, but why should you in- 
terest yourself in my fate?” 

“ You may trust me. You have been kind 
to, and have saved Way-wass-i-mo;” and she 
turned her head aside, as the hot blood flush- 
ed up her face, though her tawny skin defied 
the heart flower to show its crimson leaves. 
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“How do you know that I had anything to 
do with saving him?” 

“T have seen him.” 

“Seen him? It is impossible!” 

“It is truth. Has the pale-face yet tolearn 
that when the buck wanders, the doe will be 
found upon his trail ?” 

“If you have seen him—where is he?” 

“The ways of the warrior are hid, like the 
night-bird. He may hover very near, unseen. 
But I must not linger here. As the girl they 
think me, I can come and go at will. Should 
they find me out, my life would suddenly 
come to the end of its trail.” 

“ What did you come here at all for?” 

“The warrior told me to whisper in your 
ears that you should not die.” 

“T know that better than he does. But he 
will not save me. I can save myself.” 

“Then the pale-face is a Medicine ?” 

“Perhaps so. Have you anything more to 
tell me?” 

“My story is told now. Hark! I must go 
now,” and she commenced singing a low, 
plaintive measure, and passed out of the wig- 
wam just as one of the guards entered. 

“What has that crazy thing been doing 
here ?” he asked, as he looked to see that the 
bonds had not been removed. 

“ Crazy, is she ?” asked Forest, determined 
to carry out the deception. “I thought some- 
thing was the matter with her. She is harm- 
less, isn’t she ?” 

“She would not hurt a robin.” 

“I’m glad of that, for I wouldn’t like to lie 
here tied hand and foot, and have a crazy wo- 
man wandering around.” 

Satisfied with his examination, the Indian 
again left the wigwam, and the captive resum- 
ed his recumbent posture and apparent sleep. 
But apparent only it was. Sleep failed to 
touch bis eyelids with her leaden wand, and 
quick-footed dreams failed to glide within the 
chambers of his brain. Of the chances of es- 
cape—of life, he thought for a time, and then 
truant fancy wandered to a dark-eyed and 
dark-haired girl that was waiting, watching 
for his return. 

A rude log cabin, covered in the summer 
hours with running roses, situated upon the 
bank of a mirror-like lake, and framed with 
aturdy trees, rose before him. The hour was 
sunset; the latest crimson and golden glories 
flushing the world. In the shadows of the 
maples stood two forms—side by side, beat 
two hearts. Words of love and parting were 
upon their lips—plans and promises for the 
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future upon their tongues. Then, as if a 
thunder cloud had swept before the sun, the 
life panorama changed, and he saw himself a 
prisoner, and she, that fair and idolized one, 
heart widowed before she was a wife. 

For a long time (long, for in such an hour 
life is not to be measured by the creeping 
hands upon the dial, but by heart throbs—not 
by the sands dropping through the glass, but 
by the pulsations of the soul) Forest lay there, 
mind-tortured. Then again he slept heavily. 
But his slumber was not to be dangerless. If 
angels watch around our pillows when brain, 
sight and hands are leaden, they should have 
been with him to guard and to save. 

On the opposite side from where the watch- 
ers had gathered and sat noddingly, the bark 
covering of the prison wigwam was gently 
pushed aside, and an aged squaw crept within. 
What was her purpose was easily to be sur- 
mised. The stern determination upon her 
face, and the bared knife grasped convulsively 
in her bony hand, told the whole story. The 
mother of the murdered man thirsted for a 
bloody revenge, and fearing escape, would 
anticipate the hour of torture and become the 
executioner. With her own hand she would 
send the pale-face following her son to the 
country of spirits. 

With quick, though noiseless movements, 
she reached the side of the sleeper. The deep 
drawn breath told how little of resistance she 
had to fear, and the arms thrown above the 
head left the heart free for the blow. A mut- 
tered curse upon him who had robbed her of 
ason,and the sinewy arm was raised—the 
fingers clutched more firmly the keen-edged 
steel, and then, even as it was descending, the 
would-be murderess was hurled backward, 
and the form of the counterfeit crazy girl was 
seen bending over the prisoner. 

With angry words the red squaw arose and 
ordered the girl away. But even had she 
complied, the dark purpose of her heart was 
thwarted, for simultaneously Forest awoke 
and the guards entered. Sullen and baffled, 
the woman retired to watch for another op- 
portunity, and Nee-bin with a whispered, 
“Sleep no more, or wake in the land of 
spirits,” also departed. 

Dogging the steps of the old woman, the 
betrothed of the Lightning followed until she 
saw her safe in her own wigwam. Then she 
hastened to look after the girl whose part she 
was playing, and greatly to her surprise found 
that she had escaped. A crushing blow was 
this to both her hopes and her plans, and in- 
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stinctively she tore off her disguise and has- 
tened to meet her lover for advice and as- 
sistance. 

Concealed at a little distance the Lightning 
waited her coming, and eagerly listened to 
her recital. With kind words he praised her 
for saving the life of Forest, and avowed his 
determination to return and give himself up 
sooner than have a hair of his head injured. 

“ He must not die for the red man,” said the 
young warrior. “ The blood of chieftains runs 
in the heart of Way-wass-i-mo. It must never 
be tinged with shame.” 

“ But Nee-bin ?” questioned the girl, look- 
ing up earnestly in his face. 

“ When the warrior has gone she will mourn 
for him. On the thither shore of the river of 
death he will wait for her. They will be 
happy in the hunting-grounds of the Great 
Spirit.” 

“ When the eagle has gone, his mate pines. 
When the dove dies, the partner of his nest 
broods in sorrow. Nee-bin will go with her 
lover to the spirit land.” 

“You! It cannot be. At the stake and 
amid the fierce flames my battle song will be 
heard telling how little the red man fears 
death. You must wait until the Manitou 
calls.” 

“The daughter of the red man will not 
live,” was her whispered answer, as she bowed 
her head upon her hands. 

For a long time, in his kind though rough 
way, the warrior endeavored to console the 
girl. Believing her love to be passionate and 
true, he offered no consolation for the future 
save that which should come beyond the 
grave. Once or twice there came to the lips 
of the girl words, which, if spoken, would 
have urged an immediate flight for both, but 
she crushed them down as unworthy of him, 
of her, of her race. And yet how could she 
see him go to a horrible death without an 
effort to save? How could she realize the 

justice of the deed? What had he done that 
he should die for? Saved her he loved from 
dishonor—that was all. Did the Manitou 
curse him for the act? Ah! brain and heart 
are the same in all of her sex, and even the 
strong warrior wondered not when she drew 
herself upon his breast and wreathed her arms 
about his neck and begged him to find some 
means of escape. 

“And leave the pale-face to die ?” he asked, 
sadly. 

“ No, no, but—” 

“ But it must be soifI flee, His blood must 
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flow—his flesh be given to the flames, and my 
name be ever coupled with that of coward 
and traitor.” 

“But ‘is there no hope—no chance for 
safety ?” 

“None! He or I must die.” 

“ Yet he said,” she continued, a flash almost 
of joy illuminating her face, “he said that he 
was a Medicine, and could save himself. Let 
him do so, and you—I—all will live.” 

“Girl,” he replied, somewhat sternly, 
“would you tempt me to my ruin? At the 
hour of torture I will be at the stake to die, 
and—” 

“T will be there also!” 

“You?” 

“Tf one dies, both will. When the flames 
are the thickest I will spring among them. I 


will wrap my arms around you as I do now, ° 


and you cannot break my hold. Together 
will we go through the dark valley—together 
enter the sunshine beyond.” 

“ Nee-bin, darling, I beg you to think better 
of this. Think—” 

“T have spoken!” And she remained mute 
to all his caresses, and all his entreaties that 
she would not also become a sacrifice. 

In the dark hour that mantles the coming 
of day they sat in the thicket of the forest; 
sat, wanting yet fearing to part, for when and 
where should they meet again? But separate 
they must, and when at length they tore 
themselves away, she fled like a startled deer 
for her wigwam, and he buried himself still 
more deeply in the forest. 


CHAPTER III. 


Lone and anxiously the old trapper sought 
for the Lightning, but without avail. Cun- 
ning as he was, the Indian was still more so, 
and had hid his trail beyond the possibility of 
discovery. Still he plodded on through the 
forest, cursing his ill success, the red man in 
general, and the truant warrior in particular, 
until morning dawned and he knew that the 
hour of execution was drawing nigh. 

“ Somethin’ has got ter be done,” he said, 
as he hastened towards the spot where his 
companion was confined, “ somethin’ has got 
ter be done ter save the boy; but by the big 
heaven I don’t see how it kin. They wont 
take me in his place, and I can’t find that run- 
away Injun no whar. I only wish that I had 
him by the nap of his neck. But thar is ther 
boy, and they ar gittin’ ready ter torture 
him.” 
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Carefully guarded in the centre of the little 
Indian village stood Forest. Stripped to the 
waist, his fine form was revealed to advantage 
—the white skin showing more pure by con- 
trast with the dark ones that surrounded him. 
The head, firmly set and well poised, was held 
erect, the first breath of morning lightly lift- 
ing the curls from the forehead. Flushed was 
the cheek and firm the glance of the large 
blue eyes. There was no pallor of fear there. 
Even the old trapper Hardy, well as he was 
acquainted with him, was astonished at his 
bearing—astonished that any man could make 
thus light of approaching death. Pressing 
forward to seize any opportunity that might 
be presented for escape, he was seen by the 
prisoner and at once called to his side. 

“ You here, Hardy?” he said. 

“Wal, yes. Icouldn’t stay away, though 
ter tell ther truth I don’t see how I kin help 
yer, boy. I’ve bin er scoutin’ all this blessed 
night ter find that ar Injun, Lightning, but 
can’t do it, nohow.” 

“ What did you want of him, Ben?” 

“Want of him!” echoed the astonished 
trapper. “Want ofhim? Why, ter take yer 
place.” 

“What for? He is safe, isn’t he?” 

“T reckon, but you haint.” 

“So you think they will kill me?” 

“Sartinly. Don’t yer see they ar bringing 
wood ter burn yer?” 

“ But they wont do it, Ben.” 

“ You talk jest like er fool. Better be say- 
in’ yer prayers than to be makin’ er brave of 
yerself.” 

“ But I tell you I shall not die.” 

The conversation, interrupted by the war- 
riors who came forward to bind the prisoner, 
was not renewed until all the preparations 
for torture had been completed. Then Hardy 
again approached with tearful eyes, and asked 
Forest if he had no dying request to make— 
no word to send to the settlement. 

“T’'ve done my best to save yer, boy,” said 
the old man, as he wrung his fettered hand, 
“done my best, but it haint of no use. I’ve 
offered ter die in yer place, but they wont let 
me. I did think of makin’ er fight of it be- 
fore I stood by and saw yer murdered, but 
ther red devils have taken all my arms away 
from me. See, they haint even left me er 
knife.” 

“It matters not, Ben. I thank you for 
your kindness, but would not let you die in 
my place even if the Indians were willing.” 

“ But you have some word to send home ?” 
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“T’ll take the message myself. I shall be 
going that way in a day or two,” replied the 
prisoner, with a smile. 

“T can’t bear ter hear yer talk so. It’s on- 
natural fer er man standing with one foot in 
the grave ter be laughin’ at death.” 

“But have I not told you that I am not 
going to die?” 

“Perhaps yer think Lightning will give 
himself up and save yer? I did think so my- 
self once.” 

“T tell you I can save myself.” 

“Don’t be too confident.” 

“ Then, if I should fail, snatch a rifle from 
the hands of some of the Indians, and shoot 
me through the heart before the fire begins to 
burn my flesh. Will you do it, Ben Hardy?” 


“I~I—shoot you!” gasped the trapper, 
between sobs he was vainly striving to keep 


down. 
“Certainly. It would be an act of kind- 
ness.” 
“ Ef I do, may I be blessed, for yer see—” 
Forced to stand aside by the warriors, Ben 


Hardy’s explanation was lost to the world. 


Taking his position against a tree where he 
could see al] that was passing, he stood more 
like a statue than a man, waiting the end. 
With taunting words and gesture the savages 
danced around their victim—playing cat-like 


with their prey. But if they expected any 


symptoms of fear, they were sadly disappoint- 
ed. Still the smile was on the lips of the 
prisoner; still the flush upon brow and cheek ; 
still the fearless light in-his eyes. With their 
knives ready for the throwing, with their 
strong-headed arrows strained upon the bow- 
string, with the fagots piled, and ready for the 
firing, he yet quailed not. 


“ The pale-face is a great brave,” they whis- 


pered each to the other; “but when the hot 
tongue of the flames is lapping up his breath, 
and the red coals broiling above his heart, he 
will grow faint and whine like a young 
squaw.” 


“That time will never come,” replied the 
prisoner, deflantly, 


“Let the torture begin,” commanded the 
chief. 

“ Beware, red man!” came in tones of thun- 
der, as if from the clouds. “The Great Spirit 
is angry with you.” 


Astonished by the interruption, the hands 
that were raised to hurl the knives and send 


the arrows deep into the unprotected flesh, 
dropped as if paralyzed by their sides. The 
voice of the Manitou speaking to them as they 


had never heard it before, thrilled their very 
hearts with terror. Fora time all was silence 
—all fear. Then, as nothing occurred to 
startle them, their natural blood-thirsty dis- 
positions again took entire possession of their 
breasts, and the most reckless clamored for 
the torture. But before a step was taken, 
before a knife could be raised or an arrow re- 
strung again, the voice rang in their ears, but 
this time as if from the ground beneath their 
feet. 


“Why dare you tempt my anger? Fear 
you not my curse? Disobey my will, and 
when your cornfields are blasted, when the 
sweet brooks are dried up, when the game 
flies afar, and your wives and little ones beg 


in vain for food, when your enemies triumph 


over you, and the black flends of smallpox 
and pestilence stalk through your villages, 
call upon me for help, and see how I will 
answer.” 

Great as was the effect upon the warriors, 
it was far more so, was terrible, upon the 


medicine man, Like one suddenly stricken 
with palsy he stood trembling, with open 


mouth and fixed eyes for a time, and then fell 
insensible to the ground. He who had prac- 
tised upon the superstitious fears of his fellows 
for many years, was overawed by a master 


power—stricken dumb by a mystery that he 


could not fathom. Age and hot blood had 
done the rest, and when they raised him, a 
hollow groan escaped from his lips. It was 
the last lung-beat, and the old man was dead. 

Meanwhile, and during the confusion, the 
Indian girl Nee-bin had not been idle. When 
the attention of all was turned from the pris- 
oner, she glided swiftly behind him and re- 


leased him from his fetters, None except the 
old trapper Hardy had seen her, and their 


consternation was greatly increased when 
Forest kicked aside the fagots, and stepping 
to the side of the chief, demanded whether or 
no he was free. 


“Free? The great Manitou has claimed 
thee as hisown, Youare hischild, Go, The 
hand that is raised against thee is accursed.” 


“Free! free!” rang from every lip save one, 
and all gathered around the late prisoner to 
do him honor. The great Manitou had spoken 
both from the clouds and the earth in his 
favor, and who dared dispute the flat? 


All but one were his firm friends for life, and 


that one was the mother of the murdered man. 


Screaming at the top of her voice, croaking 
like a carrion buzzard, she came, demanding 
justice. 
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“ When Way-wass-i-mo is found, then may 
she ask for revenge,” replied the chief. “ Until 
that hour let the squaw be dumb ” 

“ Way-wass-i-mo is here!” replied a strong, 
manly, fearless voice, and the young warrior, 
painted and decked as if for a holiday, entered 
the circle, and took his place at the stake. 

“In the name of goodness what did you 
come here for?” demanded Forest and Hardy 
in a breath. 


“The name of a son of a chieftain must not 
be coupled with shame. Let the fire be light- 
ed. Iam ready for the torture. Long have 
I been watching, and had not the Great Spirit 
given freedom to my pale brother, these hands 
would have done so. Come, sharpen your 


knives, strain your arrows to the head, and 
light the fire. Way-wass-i-mo fears not death! 


He knows not the meaning of the word.” 
Eager for revenge, the aged squaw sprang 

forward, knife and torch in hand, but the ehief 

laid his hand heavily upon her, and rendered 


her powerless, 


“Not by the handof a woman must a war- 
rior die. Nobly has he redeemed his honor. 
Freely he gives his life for another. He has 
acted the part of a man, and shall die as one. 
Nothing of disgrace must come to him in 
death.” 


“But why must he die?” asked Forest. 

“Tt is the law of the tribe. His own blood 
must pay for that which he has shed.” 

“He was but protecting the honor of his 
wife.” 

“She was not his wife.” 

“Tn a few days she would have been so. In 
the eyes of the Manitou it is the same.” 


Many of the bravest and best of the nation 
favored this view of the matter, especially as 


they were still fearful of the interference of 
the Manitou. But the law had never been 
broken—there was no precedent for the act 
of mercy. Then, too, the cries of the sdnless 
mother were ringing in their ears, and she 


could not be quieted. 
Against all odds, the two trappers still 


fought for the life of the Indian, bnt in vain. 
Vainly, also, they strove to purchase his life, 
and with sad hearts they saw him bound to 
the stake. 

“ Ef ther Manitou is a good spirit he’ll save 


that ar feller’s life,” said Hardy, 
“And he will, in the same manner that he 


saved mine,” replied Forest, as he turned 
away, called by a new outbreak in the en- 
campment. 

True to her word, the betrothed of the 


prisoner stood by his side, with her arms firm- 
ly clasped around his neck, vowing that if he 
suffered she would die also. Never before had 
such an exhibition of woman’s love been seen 
in the tribe. It was a sight they were not 
prepared for, a feeling they could little under- 
stand. 

“ Tear them asunder!” thundered the chief. 
“The girl to her wigwam and the warrior to 
death.” 


“Tf one dies, both must!” came in a ghast- 
ly whisper to all ears, but from whence, all 
were puzzled to decide, until those who stood 
nearest to the dead Medicine declared that 
though his lips moved not, the sound issued 
from his body. 


“Tf it be 80,” replied the chief, “ if indeed 


the dead can speak, then man must listen and 
obey, for it is the voice of the Great Spirit. 
Listen.” 

“ Way-wass-i-mo must not die,” again was 
heard issuing from the stiff and ashy lips of 


the dead Medicine, “Like the pale face he 
must go free.” 


Without waiting a decision the old trapper 
released the Lightning and his wife, and be- 
fore the tribe could recover from their terror 
the four were on their way to Hardy’s cabin. 

Perhaps there were some doubters among 
the red men as to the interference of the great 
Manitou, but against the superstition of the 
tribe they wisely held their tongues. To the 
young warrior and his betrothed the mystery 
was never explained, but the mind of the old 
trapper was enlightened a short time subse- 
quently, and he was fully posted as to the 
power of a VENTRILOQUIST. 


THE PIG AND THE MOCKING-BIRD. 
Mr. Gossee, in the history of the birds of 


Jamaica, gives an amusing account of the 
mocking-bird. The hogs are, it seems, the 
creatures that give him the most annoyance. 
They are ordinarily fed upon the inferior 


oranges, the fruit being shaken down to them 
in the evening; hence they acquire the habit 


of resorting to the orange tree for a lucky 
windfall. The mocking-bird, feeling nettled 
at the intrusion, flies down and begins picking 
away at the hog with allits might. Piggy, 
not understanding the matter, but pleased 


With the titillation, gently lies down and turns 
up his broad side to enjoy it. The poor bird 


gets in an agony of distress, pecks again and 
again, but only increases the enjoyment of the 
luxurious intrudér, and at last is compelled to 
give it up. 
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Decayed and brown the old house lonely stands 
Beneath the elm-tree’s flecked and shifting shade, 
Denoting Time’s imperative commands— 
That earthly things but bloom to early fade. 


The great square chimney with its gaping top, 
The windows leering like lithe spectres grim, 


While summer evenings’ stealthy shadows drop, — 
Their peak-like fragments render them less dim. 


The mossy curb-roof of its shelter shorn, 
Whocee fissures wide the spider strives to close; 
The hingeless door, reclining, seems to mourn 


Its long-lost friend, the fragrant climbing rose. 


Within, the creaking floors a tale relate 

Of vanished scenes now with the Past entombed, 
When all these rooms re-echoed with the prate 

Of those whose hearts to claim no care presumed. 


Unfeeling Time! what changes hast thou wrought 
Within this dwelling, all forsaken now, 

In which the worthy parents early sought 
With traits of truth their offspring to endow. 


Where are the members of this household good, 
Who erstwhile gave these rooms a pleasing guise ; 
Who by their footsteps, where the tables stood, 
Wore thin the floor and made the nails uprise? 
* * » * * 
Down by the winding wall a willow waves, 
The ivy clings around a modest pale; 
In this enclosure lifts a line of graves— 
Yon home yields all to that “ within the vail.” 
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BY EDWARD P. NOWELL, 


The little ones were smitten by the stroke 
Of cureless maladies, and borne away 

O’er death’s cold, sullen stream, which wholly broke 
The mother’s heart upon that tearful day. 


Like Rachel mourning for her loved and lost, 
Refusing comfort from her Ramah friends; 


So was this mother on the ocean tost 
Of bitter sorrow, which no solace lends! 


But Death, the sable sovereign, loosed the cord 
Which bound the broken-hearted to her grief, 
And all her tears were dried when with the Lord 


She knelt, adoring him who brought relief. 


Alone the stricken father walked on earth, 
Alone he lived beneath his humble roof; 
Yet not alone, since of the second birth 
His heart in resignation gave the proof. 
The dear Redeemer dwelt with him below, 
And gave him faith and trust, with calm content; 
Life's river flowed where fruitful fig-trees grow, 
His peace was sure because 'twas heaven-sent. 


Thus age crept on the head of this good man, 
And with the precious Bible on his knee, 

He sat upon his door-stone, where began 
The life beyond time’s rough and stormy sea. 


Thus was he found—his head bowed o'er that Book, 
Which was his rod and staff in life and death; 

His face wore heavenly smiles, as though he took 
And kissed the Saviour's hand with latest breath! 


RATS AND WATERFALLS. 


BY MARY L. A. KELLOGG. 


“ Berrix, you have not got my rats in even, 
one is higher than the other,” I said to my 
maid on the morning after my arrival in the 
country, at the farmhouse of Mr. Slayton, 
where I had been sent to recruit my health. 

“ Why I thought they looked even.” 

“] don’t care what you think, you seem bent 
on making me look like a fright. There, that 
will do. What a pity it is that there isn’t two 
looking-glasses so that I can see how my 
wateriall looks; but then I could not expect 
to find everything convenient out here in the 
country; I was very fortunate in securing 
rooms and board in a private family where 
there were no other boarders.” 


“You are very particular this morning, 
Miss Nellie; you are expecting Mr. Mansel 
this evening.” 

“You are very impertinent, Bettie, I want 
my hair dressed becomingly and my rats even, 
if I am in the country; that’s no reason that 
you should make me look like a fright.” 

“ Don’t you think,” said Bettie, “ that Harry 
Slayton is a fine-looking young gentleman?” 

“ He looks very well for a country lad.” 

“J think be is real handsome,” pursued 
Bettie, earnestly, “ he has got such a splendid 
moustache !” 

“ Well, Bettie, perhaps you had better set 
your cap for Harry Slayton, as you think his 
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moustache is so splendidly magnificent.” 
“TI don’t want to set my cap for him, be- 
cause you know that Jerry and I are to be 


married this fall.” 
“Yes, yes, know. Well, I suppose that 


there will not be any chance for poor Harry 
and his magnificent moustache in that direc- 
tion. There, Mrs. Slayton is calling breakfast 
is ready ; I must go down.” 

As I seated myself at the table, I heard 


little Jimmy Slayton whisper to his brother 
Dick, a handsome, black-eyed rogue of fifteen, 


“see her hair! s’pose we do up our colt’s tail 
that way. And see those balls on the sides of 
her head ; just like those on our steers’ horns.” 

A threatening look from his father soon 


silenced little Jimmy, although I caught Dick’s 
roguish eyes slily peeping at my head more 


than once during the meal. 

After breakfast I took Bettie and went out 
for a short walk over the fields. Returning, 
highly delighted with everything I saw, I had 
nearly reached the house, when I was stopped 
by Dick calling out: 

“Please stop a moment, Miss Willis; I 
would like to see you a few minutes before 
you go into the house.” 

I turned back wondering what Dick might 
want of me; he was leading a horse and car- 
rying two great rats by their tails very dainti- 
ly, a piece of faded red ribbon and a sort of a 
comb, that Bettie afterwards informed me 
was a curry-comb, 

“See here,” said Dick, “I want to do up 
this colt’s tail in the latest fashion. I don’t 
exactly know how to put these rats in; will 
you please turn around and let me see, or 
would you be kind enough to show me?” he 
said, holding out one of the rats, and backing 
the colt around a little nearer tome than 
was agreeable. 

I stared at him in astonishment, and invol- 
untarily retreated from the neighborhood of 
the colt. 

“O, I see how it is done,” cried Dick ; “ you 
just lay them in and roll the hair over them. 
Hold still, Prince!” he continued, addressing 
the horse, “ hold still a few minutes longer, 
and I'll fix you up tiptop.” 

Prince held still, and in an incredibly short 
space of time, before I had recovered from 
my astonishment at these unheard-of proceed- 
ings, his tail was done up in a very good imi- 
tation of my head. 

When Black Prince found himself fashion- 
ably attired in the rear, he signified his ap- 
proval of the proceedings Ly a gratified snort, 


kicked up his heels, jerked the halter from 
Dick’s hand, and dashed off on a fashionable 
promenade, with the heads of the two rats 


dangling and the red ribbon streaming in the 


wind, to the no small amusement of Dick and 
Jimmy Slayton, who swung their hats and 
hurrahed for Niagara. 

I attempted to fly as the horse neared my 
vicinity, but my feet slipped and I pitched 
headlong against Bettie who fell heavily over 


& hen-coop that stood close by, spilling out 
the old hen, frightening and scattering the 


chickens in every direction. 

The hen, bighly exasperated at this intru- 
sion on her domestic peace, instantly gave 
battle and flew first into Bettie’s face then in- 


to mine, not knowing which was the intruder. 
Bettie, more frightened than hurt, scrambled 
up and ran into the house, leaving me to the 
tender mercies of the old hen. Biddy, fully 
determined to hold her position, flapped her 
wings in my face and buried her claws in my 
hair, tearing down my waterfall and scratching 
out my rats. I was forced to beat a hasty 
retreat, leaving the old hen victor, and in full 
possession of the field. 

On regaining my chamber, I found myself 
to be in a very dilapidated condition. It was 
some time before I looked like myself again ; 
but thanks to Bettie’s indefatigable exertions, 
I was ready for dinner in season. As I en- 
tered the dining-room, Mrs. Slayton intro- 
duced me to grandma Slayton. 


“ How do you do, my dear?” said grandma . 


Slayton, looking at me over her spectacles. 

“ Poor child,” she said, advancing and lay- 
ing her hand on my head, “ poor child, you’ve 
had the rickets dreffully, haint you? A bunch 
grown out on both sides of your head, and a 
great big one behind! Have you ever doc- 
tored any for the rickets? Now I can tell 
you what will cure you. My darter Susan’s 
little Bennie had the rickets dreffully, and 
Dr. Simpleton ordered him to rub his head 
with Russia salve, and to take Ayer’s pills. 
Now you take six Ayer’s pills every night, 
just before you go to bed, and rub your head 
three times a day with that salve, and it will 
cure you right straight off.” 

“No,” said I, indignantly, for I had at- 
tempted a number of times to explain, and 
arrest the old lady’s torrent of words, “no, I 
haven’t got the rickets! My hair is done up 
in the latest fashion. I rat my front hair and 
waterfall my back hair.” 

“ Speak a little louder, dear; I am old and 
hard of hearing; speak alittle louder. What 
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did you say ailed your father’s black mare? 
Got the heaves, did you say? Give Ayer’s 
pills and rub on Russia salve, it’s dreffull good 
for horses.” 

“No,” said little Jimmy, running up to his 
grandma, and screaming out, “she didn’t say 
anything about her father’s black mare; she 
said she ratted her hair.” 

“Deary me! got rats inher hair? Jimmy, 
run up garret and bring down the rat-trap, and 
we'll catch ’em. You must havea deal of 
hair, child, for the rats to make a nest in.” 
“T have got considerable hair,” I said, im- 
patiently; “but there was no need of your 
sending for a rat-trap, for I have not gota 
rat’s nest in my hair!” 

“O Lordy massy! she has got a rattlesnake 
in her hair!” screamed grandma Slayton, 
“ she’s got a rattlesnake in her hair!” Here- 
upon, I tried to explain, but she was so 
intent upon the rattlesnake, that she could 
listen to nothing, but continued her flight 
from the room. In her haste, she stumbled 
over a chair, which went crash against the 
table, upsetting that and breaking the dishes, 
while her screams of rattlesnake were 
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rattlesnake, screamed “ where, where?” and 
thinking it to be in the immediate neighbor- 
hood, rushed for the door, calling out to me 
to follow. She had reached the fire-place 
when she, too, fell,—tripped up by the hearth- 
rug, and falling over the dog that lay there 
quietly sleeping. 

Poor Nero’s piteous yelping, mingled with 
Bettie’s and grandma Slayton’s screams, 
Jimmy’s shouting and laughing, soon brought 
Mrs. Slayton to the rescue. She calmed 
grandma Slayton, and explained the mystery, 
re-assured Bettie and soothed the poor dog, 
and in her quiet, motherly way soon made 
matters all right. 

“ Well,” said the old lady, when all was calm 
again, “fashions have changed masterly since 
I was a young gal! But then things aint as 
they used to be; in my young days the gals 
combed their hair straight back, tied it up be- 
hind and done it up with a wooden comb. 
But then things aint as they used to be.” And 
with this remark, the old lady subsided into 
her chair. 

And I came to the conclusion the country 
was not’exactly the place to follow the fash- 
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Down in the lone thicket, 
On duty as picket, 
Where country had called him to watch the long 
night, 
There he lay as if sleeping, 
The boughs o'er him weeping, 
With Venus yet keeping 
Her vigil still bright; 
The roseate morn in its beauty was breaking, 
But thoee eyes now forever were closed to the sight. 


No loved father nor mother, 

No kind sister nor brother, 

To wipe the cold damps from the forehead eo fair: 
O, not even one other— 

The true-hearted lover, 

To smooth the soft curls of his dewy-gemm'd hair! 
’Twas a form of great beauty 

There relieved from its duty, 

From earth unto heaven its blessings to share. 


redoubled. ions in, especially the latest fashion of 
Just then Bettie came in, and hearing dressing hair. 
RELIEVED. 


BY B. C. LEECH. 


With the sod for his pillow, 
There beneath the swamp-willow 

We have laid him to rest in his manhood and bloom; 
With no shroud to enfold him, 
And no coffin to hold him, 

In his long quiet sleep in the patriot's tomb; 
There the birds sing above him, 
Ever tenderly love him, 

And the wild flowers around shed their richest 

perfume. 


How peaceful his slumbers! 
One more heaven numbers, 
A spirit has flown to the land of the blest; 
The flowers for his marble, 
Above him the warble 
Of nature's fair songsters float sweet o'er his breast; 
All life’s duties are over, 
’Neath the dew-scented clover, 
Sleep on in thy glory !—rest, soldier, rest! 
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BESSIE BROWN’S MISTAKE. 


BY MATTHEW VINTON. 


My name is Harry Brown. I beseech 
Heaven’s choicest blessings to rest forever 
upon the head of him or her through whose 
kind cranium first flashed the idea of calling 
me that precious cognomen. Iam glad my 
given name is nothing but Harry—my sur- 
name nothing but Brown. I thank my 
mother that she married the man she did. 
Otherwise I might have been a Harry Jones, 
a Harry Smith, or a Harry Green I thank 
my paternal grandmother, and my great 
grandmother, and my great great grandmoth- 
er, and the great great grandmothers of all 
their grandmothers’ great grandmothers, for 
choosing husbands by the name of Brown. 
Otherwise I might have been a Bill Swiggins, 
possibly, or a Bob Plurkett, or Jim Griffith, 
instead of Harry Brown. And I bless with 
eternal gratitude my grand/fathers, back to 
the remotest twig of the remotest bough of 
the ancestral tree of Browns, for not remain- 
ing bachelors. In that case, where alas, 
should I have been? And yet, I vow to you, 
reader, on the veracity of an honorable man, 
that it would have been better for me to have 
stayed nowhere forever, than to have come 
into the world and taken any other name than 
the one I now bear. That cognomen has 
been the golden hinge on which has swung 
open for me the gate of earthly bliss. To it 
1 owe—but I anticipate. 

Ihad been rusticating for a fortnight in one 
of the loveliest villages that ever nestled down 
among the green hills of the Granite State. 
I had enjoyed to my utmost capacity for en- 
joyment the different recreations by which a 
city gentleman bent on an excursion for 
health or pleasure, manages to while away 
his time, I fished, hunted and sailed—sailed, 
hunted and fished, until the unvarying routine 
began to grow monotonous and to pall upon 
my taste,—until I longed to be back once 
more in the bustle and activity of my city life, 
Don’t call me a barbarian, dear lover of rural 
solitudes and country pleasures. I never 
could endure the country more than three 
weeks at a time, in my life. The old love of 
nature has not quite died out of my bosom. 
I like to go back once in a while to the green 
woods, the grassy fields, and meadow brooks 


that knew me when I was a boy. But the 
tall, bearded man with the world’s care-marks 
in his face and in his heart, is not the same 
joyous lad who walked bare-footed through 
the brown cow-paths, tore his corduroys while 
climbing the knotty trees, built miniature mill- 
dams across the brooks, and stoned squirrels 
in the woods, He tries sometimes to con- 
vince himself that it is so—to relish with the 
olden gusto all the sights and sounds he loved 
so wellin boyhood. But the world’s hand has 
been at his heart for years, severing one by 
one the cords that bind him to the dear spirit 
of his youth. And so the outgrown past sits 
as awkwardly on his matured manhood, as 
would the little cast-off corduroys upon the 
stalwart figure he brings back to the olden 
haunts, 

But where am I? As I said, I was getting 
weary of rusticating, and had quite come to 
the conclusion that another day should find 
me en route for the city, when one morning 
as I sat lounging on the piazza of the little 
hotel which had been my abiding place,smok- 
ing a choice Havana, and lazily watching the 
blue curls of smoke that rose up like a fragrant 
mist above my head, the lumbering old stage- 
coach which brought in passengers from the 
adjoining town, rattled up to the door. Now 
that may seem an unimportant event to chron- 
icle, but no one would have thought so who 
could have seen the solitary passenger it 
brought. Have I forgot to mention that I 
was a bachelor, reader? Forgive the omis- 
sion. The knowledge will be indispensable 
to you in understanding the great degree of 
interest I manifested, and the wide-awake 
look which dilated my eyes, as a p2ir of the 
prettiest, most neatly gaitered little ‘set in the 
world made their appearance upon the wood- 
en steps of the old coach. I always did admire 
a dainty, slender, plump little foot on a 
woman. Following the feet came a preity, 
girlish figure habited in a brown riding dress, 
I looked anxiously for the face. Alas! an 
envious blue veil hid it from mysight. But I 
caught a glimpse of a small, gloved hand, 
the glimmer of a single golden curl dancing 
out of the jaunty, blue-veiled hat, heard one 
of the most musical “thank you sirs” ad- 
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dressed to the rough-looking driver, who 
handed out from the coach a crimson carpet- 
bag and a brown parasol, and then—and then 
—well, I don’t know exactly what followed, 
only that the little feet tripped past me into 
the hotel, and I went off in a fit of visionary 
romancing, such as susceptible young bach- 
elors are apt to indulge in when they have 
nothing else to employ their time. I thought 
what if I owned just such a pair of little feet 
—not to walk on, not to support my great, tall 
body—but owned them just as they were then, 
peeping in and out of that brown travelling 
habit. I thought what if I had a home—a 
real cosy, nice bird’s-nest of a home, and those 
little feet should make music tripping through 
its rooms. I wondered how I should feel 
bargaining for gaiters—cloth gaiters; what 
sort of a sensation would creep over me if 
there should ever be a whole head covered 
over with clusters of just such golden curls 
as that one, to nestle on my breast, if ever 
such a dear little hand as that should flutter 
in the grasp of mine—if ever—whew!—I be- 
lieve I am making a fool of myself with my 
confession. I dreamed a deal more, however 
—dreamed till my fancies began to get trouble- 
some and taunting, and then I got up and 
sauntered down the street to rid myself of 
them. 

1 can’t say exactly how far my morning 
walk extended, or how many streets I trav- 
ersed, but I know that when I got back to 
the hotel, and sauntered leisurely up stairs to 
my room, my thoughts were still running a 
wild goose chase after yellow ringlets, and 
number three gaiters, kid-tipped and high in 
the instep. I thought, too, that as business 
wasn't very pressing in the city at that time, 
and it was really for my health to remain in 
the country as long as possible, why, if the 
coach should happen to leave me the next 
day, it wouldn’t be such a serious matter, 
I wondered if the young lady just arrived 
was intending to stop any length of time in 
the village, and if so, whether she admired 
mustachios and heavy beards (my face was as 
shaggy as a bear's), and if she was timid, and 
dared not venture out in a sail-boat, witha 
nice young man to rescue her, in case said 
boat should overturn. 

At this stage of my cogitations, I reached 
the door of my room. It was slightly ajar, 
and a soft female voice was humming “ Nellie 
Gray.” Surprised and perplexed by so strange 
a.circumstance, I stopped and peeped in be- 
fore entering. Arrows of Cupid! Could I 
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trust my own senses? Shades of romance! 
Was I in my right mind? Seated upon the 
carpet in the centre of the room, in an atti- 
tude of childish abandon, with both hands 
coolly rummaging my portmanteau, was a 
coquettishly attired young lady, whom I at 
once recognized as the divinity of the stage- 
coach, by her brown travelling suit, and the 
color of the heavy cloud of curls that drifted 
soft and silken, over her shoulders. Her back 
was towards the door, but a partial turning of 
the head gave me a one-side view of her face, 
which made me think instantly of an arbutus 
blossom, so fresh and delicately-colored was it. 

But what upon earth was she doing in my 
room, and with my portmanteau? Was the 
girlinsane? Evidently not, if I was any read- 
er of faces. While I stood, transfixed with 
amazement, and not knowing whether to go 
in and frighten the intruder away, or stand 
where I was and watch her movements, she 
suddenly broke off in the middle of her tune, 
and commenced talking to herself. I listened 
eagerly. 

“O, Harry, Harry Brown—the rogue! I 
wonder what he would say if he knew J 
was here ?” 

Mysteries upon mysteries! She knew my 
name, then. What in the deuce did it 
mean? What would I say to know she 
was there, indeed? The question seemed 
strikingly appropriate. 

“ Thought he’d serve me a mighty fine trick, 
didn’t he? Take me by surprise, eh? Wont 
he get caught in his own trap, as sure as my 
name is Bessie? O, it’s enough to make a 
ghost laugh to think of it,” and the little witch 
broke into a peal of laughter—laughter with 
melody enough in it to set up a dozen night- 
ingales and as many larks in business. What 
did she mean ? 

“ Wonder if he never carries any more in 
his valise than this !—three old dickies, a pair 
of stockings that look as if a little yarn 
wouldn’t damage the toes, a cigar, a crumpled 
vest, some fishing-tackle, a dirty almanac, a 
bunch of old letters, a soiled necktie, a pair 
of old slippers, a powder flask, an odd glove, 
three handkerchiefs, and—as—I—l-i-v-e—a 
daguerreotype!” 

I felt myself blushing hotly to the very tips 
of my ears, as she slowly enumerated the con- 
tents of my valise, lifting them daintily with 
her thumb and finger, and then laying them 
down one by one beside her. I forgot that 
she had no business there—forgot that noth- 
ing but the most unpardonable and unlady- 
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like impertinence could have prompted her 
thus to act—forgot everything save the single 
fact that a young, beautiful woman was mak- 
ing merry at the expense of my wardrobe. 
For a moment I wished she had looked into 
my trunk instead of my portmanteau. I was 
vain enough to think the respectable assort- 
ment of nicely stitched linen, the silk kerchiefs 
the fashionable neckties, the spotless vests of 
snowy Marseilles, the unsoiled kids, and the 
array of clean, white hose, would have given 
her a more flattering opinion of me. 

“ Goodness, gracious! what a homely min- 
iature! Looks old enough to be his mother. 
Why, the mouth is twisted clear round to one 
ear and the nose to the other, The eyes are 
crooked, and the hair is spatted down on the 
forehead, for all the world like the little mud 
pies I used to make when I was small and 
played in the dirt. Wonder if that’s his lady- 
love? I'll never speak to him again, if it is.” 

It was a daguerreotype of my old maid aunt, 
Miranda, that she was examining. My lady- 
love! Icouldn’t bear to have her think so 
poorly of my taste, and should certainly have 
thundered out an indignant “ no ” if curiosity 
to see and hear what she would do and say 
next had not checked me. 

“Now if I don’t serve a trick on that Harry 
Brown, then may 1 die an old maid! Wonder 
how these stockings would fit me ?” 

With a merry laugh she drew on the rag- 
ged hose over those same beautiful feet I had 
admired so fervently, and then thrust over them 
the pair of worn slippers she had found in the 
valise. As if pleased with the experiment, 
she continued to add the stray articles of my 
attire to her own dress, till in spite of my 
indignation I could scarcely refrain from 
laughing outright at the grotesque figure she 
cut. One of my dickies was enthroned on 
her slender throat, concealing lier dainty lace 
collar; my old vest was drawn over her neat- 
ly fitting merino basque, and a red silk hand- 
kerchief was knotted into an impromptu cap, 
into which she gathered the heavy masses of 
her amber hair. Then she got up and scuffed 
about the apartment, while I was obliged to 
withdraw my eyes from the crevice in the 
door, fearful of being seen. 

“ And now for the trick on you, Master 
Harry,” she said, after capering about the 
room a few mements and surveying hersell in 
the long mirror with bursts of childish laugh- 
ter. “Let me see if I can’t give you a sur- 


prise. I hope you wont keep me waiting 
long.” 


She drew the sofa out alittle ways from the 
wall, and ensconced herself behind it. It 
was very evident that she intended to conceal 
herself there until my return, What she 
meant to do then, unless it was to jump out 
and frighten me, I could not imagine. A bold 
thought struck me. I crept softly down stairs, 
waited a moment to catch my breath, and 
then went whistling up again, making all the 
noise I could. I marched unconsciously into 
my room and threw myself down on the sofa, 
taking a great deal of pains not to see any- 
thing behind it, although there was a little 
nervous tremor of agitation, and wonder at 
my heart to know how the mystery was to 
end. 

A second of time served to convince me. 
There was a slight rustle behind me which I 
resolutely declined hearing, and then a pair 
of satiny arms, white as swan’s down, were 
thrown about my neck, two tapering fingers 
pressed down my eyelids till I could not see, 
and a warm red mouth left kiss after kiss upon 
my unresisting cheeks, Rose leaves and hon- 
ey! Those dainty, delicious, dewy kisses! 
The very memory of them makes my cheeks 
tingle now! 

“Delightful! delicious! intoxicating!” I 
cried, as soon as I was released from my mys- 
tcrious thraldom. “ By my faith, I vow para- 
dise were a poor exchange for such a dainty 
treat as you have given me. My life for one 
more kiss !” 

It was an extravagant speech, I know, but 
you must make all due allowances, reader. 
As I spoke, I turned about and faced the 
lovely unknown. 

Good heavens, what a change came over 
that arch, laughing face! You should have 
seen the sudden start, the wild, frightened 
look that flashed into her blue eyes after the 
first, quick glance into my face. You should 
have seen as I did, the vivid crimson leap up 
to cheek, throat and forehead. You should 
have seen the small, white hands clasped 
across her eyes in bashful terror, and heard 
the smothered scream of affright that broke 
over her rose-red lips, And then you should 
have seen her horrified glance of confusion, 
dismay, mortification and perplexity at her 
queer apparel, 

“Excuse me, sir, I—I,”’ she stammered 
at last, “indeed—I—you—I did not intend 
—I thought—O, gracious goodness !” 

Again the little white hands made a screen 
for the burning cheeks and drooping eyes. 
I waited for her to finish. 
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“I—I understood that this was Mr. Brown’s 
room.” 

“ You understood rightly,” I replied, more 
and more mystified. 

“Mr. Harry Brown’s ?” 

“Yes— Mr. Harry Brown’s.” 

“ But—but—O dear, what have I done ?” 
There was a real look of distress upon her 
face—an expression of genuine pain not to be 
misunderstood. Here followed a burst of 
hysterical laughter, a succession of sobs, and 
then a sudden rush of passionate, self-humil- 
iating tears. 

“Don’t, don’t, my—” darling, I had almost 
added, in my blundering attempt to console 
her, for I began to comprehend that there was 
a mistake somewhere, and to pity my weep- 
ing and chagrined companion. 

All at once she lifted her face and saw the 
open door. Before I could comprehend her 
movement, she sprang past me, bounded 
through the door, and darted up stairs. I 
heard one of my slippers dropped in her flight, 
and the dragging sound of the other as she 
entered the room above me. An hour after- 
wards as I sat by my window, a note was 
handed in to me by aservant. Breaking the 
seal, I read as follows: 


“Mr. Harry Brown owe you an ex- 
planation and apology for my conduct of an 
hour ago; while at the same time I am pain- 
fully conscious that no excuse which I can 
frame will ever do away from your mind the 
unfavorable impression which my apparently 
rude, unmaidenly act must have occasioned. 
The circumstances are simply these. My 
name is Bessie Brown. You will notice thut 
I bear the same surname with yourself, and 
you will, perhaps, be further enlightened, 
when I inform you that I have a brother Har- 
ry. Fora number of summers past, it has 
been my custom to spend my school vacations 
here, and during my stay I have always before 
occupied the room which is now yours, until 
I naturally became attached to it, and upon 
my arrival here to-day hastened to engage it, 
or rather to make the attempt, for to my dis- 
appointment I found it already had an occu- 
pant. I playfully asked the landlord the name 
of the person who had engaged it, telling him 
Ishould certainly make the trial of dislodg- 
ing you, as I could not feel at home in any 
other part of the hotel. To my surprise, and 
not a little to my delight, he gave me the 
name of Harry Brown. I instantly jumped to 
the conclusion that it was my brother, who 
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had preceded me to H—, with the intention 
of giving me a pleasant surprise. He was 
aware of my anticipated visit here, and as I 
have not seen him for nearly a year and a half, 
the suspicion was quite a natural one. The 
possibility of its being anybody but him never 
entered my mind. I immediately made my- 
selfat home in what I supposed to be his room, 
and spying his valise unlocked and half-way 
open, under the table, took the liberty ofa 
spoiled and petted sister to make myself ac- 
quainted with its contents. I planned a 
method by which to make the surprise on his 
side instead of mine, and you know the rest. 
I can never forgive myself for the part I have 
acted, for although you are unknown to me, 
and probably will always remain so, I cannot 
forfeit lightly or without pain, the respect of 
a stranger even, 

“TJ return the garments of yours, in which 
I must have figured so ludicrously. Begging 
you to look as leniently as possible upon my 
mad freak, I am, very regretfully, 

BEssIE Brown.” 


In reply, I sent the following: 


“ Miss BEssiE Brown :—Your explanation 
is perfectly satisfactory. Any one would be 
insane, after so simple and frank an elucida- 
tion of the matter (which I must confess 
puzzled as well as startled me at first), to put 
any wrong construction upon your conduct 
—and I should forget the courtesy of a true 
gentleman, if I did not beg you to dismiss the 
subject from your mind, unless you can re- 
member it as a laughable, and—to me—at 
least, pleasurable incident. Give yourself no 
uneasiness—the affair is a secret until you 
yourself choose to divulge it. 

“ Allow me to add,in conclusion—and do 
not I beg you, think me presuming—that no 
temptation on earth could be strong enough 
(unless it be the one of saving you from your 
present unnecessary and undeserved self-re- 
proach), to induce me to have this little 
adventure cancelled from my experience. 
With much respect, your obedient servant. 

Harry Brown.” 


That evening I saw her at the supper-table. 
A graceful inclination of the head, a grateful 
smile, and a blush which made her whole face 
and neck crimson, was my reward. The 
next morning I insisted upon giving my room 
up to her and taking the one above it. I had 
previously. booked myself for another fort- 
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night’sstop at the H— hotel. Who blames 
me? 

Acquaintances never ripen so fast as under 
the sunshine of some such auspicious adven- 
ture. During the ensuing fortnight, I discov- 
ered that Miss Bessie Brown would trust 
herself in a sail-boat with proper protection, 
that she could ride horseback with grace and 
spirit, was fond of moonlight promeaades, ice- 
creams, etc., etc. Before I lett the village of 
H— we were fast friends, and I had paid back 
those delicious kisses, which I could not but 
acknowledge were obtained under false pre- 
tences, and consequently did not belong to 
me. If I threw in a few extra ones, whose 
business is it but Bessie’s and mine? 


I am no longer a bachelor. This very 
weck my pretty little wife and I paid our an- 
nual visit to the H— hotel, which witnessed 
the novel commencement of our sweet ac- 
quaintance. We occupy the same room 
together now, and only yesterday afternoon 
Bessie put on an old handkerchief over her 
head—she has worn her hair in braids for 
nearly two years—buttoned a dicky about her 
throat, drew on a vest, thrust her feet ina pair 
of my slippers, and after scuffing about the 
room awhile, came up behind the sofa where 
I was sitting, put her arms about my neck, 
her white fingers over my eyes, and kissed 
me till I was quite out of breath.—Bless her! 


LOVE AND DUTY, 


BY KATE PUTNAM, 


Tuey were all sitting in the moonlight on 
the low piazza that stretched around the old 
house. Frank Willard and Marion Lowe had 
drawn a little apart, absorbed in each other as 
usual, but the rest were grouped together, 
discussing a play from which some of the 
party had just returned. It was the old story. 
The heroine, through four acts, had been all 
love and devotion to the hero, dying for him, 
finally, just at the time when, as it appeared, 
it would have been in every way a much more 
satisfactory arrangement if she had lived. 
Public opinion was divided, but the general 
conclusion seemed to be that all this was 
rather a bore. 

“An excess of sweets,” observed one. “Too 
much sugar injures the constitution.” 

“For my part,” said Laura Wynne, a slen- 
der, graceful creature, with black hair and 
dangerous blue eyes, “I wouldn’t give one 
straw for a man whom I couldn’t sometimes 
torment.” 

“Amiable creature !” said her cousin, Charles 
Lowell, in a stage aside. 

“You may laugh, Charles, but I hate a per- 
petual calm, I should rather enjoy having 
my lover now and then go off in a fit of 
anger—” 

“Provided he didn’t explode in the opera- 
tion, I suppose ?” put in the torment, Charles. 

Laura very properly treated the interrup- 
tion with the silent contempt it deserved, and 
continued ; 

“But then he must always come back most 

9 


humbly, and be more devoted than ever, to 
make up for his naughtiness,” 

As Miss Wynne finished this little speech, 
she met, from a pair of unmistakably Southern 
eyes, a look which sent the blood to her cheek. 
Their owner, after a short pause, addressed 
the young lady in a low voice. 

“That is your idea of a man’s love, is it, 
Miss Wynne? Shall I tell you what I think 
&@ woman’s ought to be?” 

“ Tf you like.” 

Spoken carelessly, and with a deflant flash 
in the glance which inet his. 

“It should be true, passionate and unwa- 
vering, careless of all beside, swallowed up in 
another existence, and ready to die for or 
with its object.” 

Charles Lowell, who had overheard this 
speech, mischievously chose to ignore the fact 
that it had not been intended for his ears. 

“Upon my word,” laughed he, sending a 
withered rose after a cat that ran across the 
garden, “ your requirements, especially that 
last proviso, somewhat outstrip our Northern 
ideas. There peeped out the cloven foot. 
The ‘peculiar institution’ has somewhat col- 
ored your views, my fine fellow.” 

Mr. Ashby looked in a degree annoyed at 
these comments. 

“Had I supposed,” he said, somewhat 
haughtily, “that Mr. Lowell was doing me 
the honor to attend to my poor remarks, I 
might have hesitated to offer them. Since 
my views are to be publicly discussed, how- 
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ever, I can only say that I ask no more than 
I should be ready to give.” 

“ Well, I can only rejoice that I am not the 
future Mrs. Ashby.” 

“ Being so fascinating that you conclude 
my choice must of course be yourself, were 
you Miss instead of Mr. Lowell.” 

“Precisely. Laura, you seem absorbed in 
the contemplation of that interesting couple 
yonder. Perhaps Mr. Willard is your ideal ?” 

“A little too much in the play-book style, 
isn’t he?” returned Laura, laughing. “ He is 
appreciated now, but if I were the object of 

’ his devotion, I am afraid he would ‘ waste his 
sweetmess on the desert air.’” 

“And that would be so sad. But, my love, 
I can’t haye you quoting poetry at this rate. 
Jt’sabad sign when ‘lovely woman’ gets on the 
sentimental tack. Nothing but a new bonnet 
has the least effect on her tender sensibilities 
at such a time. And you’re beginning already 
to look pale, I see. Is it the melancholy 
moonlight, or a concealed jealousy of Mr. 
Willard, striving to find expression, or per- 
haps emotion caused by Mr. Ashby’s truly 
harrowing picture of domestic bliss ?’ 


“Or late hours, or intense weariness of a 
prosy cousin's long speeches ?” retorted Laura, 
laughing. “ You always had the most happy 
faculty of doing and saying everything but 
the right one; I will say that for you, Charles.” 

“Thank you,” said Lowell, bending with 


mock devotion upon one knee, while he as- 


sisted her to put on the shaw! which had fallen 
from her shoulders. “This moment repays 
ame for the misery of a lifetime. ‘ You do me 
proud, and do yourself an honor.’” 


“*T would sooner show twenty what to do, 
than to be one of the twenty to follow mine 


own showing,” quoted Laura. “ Better 
practise your rules, Master Preacher.” 

“But I am not ‘lovely woman,’ ” retorted 
he. 


“Every one must fully agree with you as 
far as the adjective, certainly,” sald Laura, 


rising to eater the house. Ashby also left his 
seat, and approaching her spoke in a low 
tone, determined, apparently, not to be over- 
‘heard this ¢ime : 

“Will not this delicious moonlight tempt 


you to stroll inthe garden, Miss Laura? 


Itis early yet, and I must have a word with 
alone.” 

“J suppose to-morrow will serve for any- 
‘thing you mey have to say,” she answered. 
“J mustn't disregard the very plain hint I re- 


ceived, that am losing my roses,” And with 
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a gay “au revoir,” she fled up the stairs, 
mentally resolving that not for many a morrow 
should Norman Ashby speak that word. 

The young man, left alone, bit his lip with 
vexatiou, unconscious of Lowell’s somewhat 
malicious scrutiny. The shrewd eye of the 
latter serving him instead of hearing, had 
given him nearly as correct an idea of the sub- 
stance of the conversation as if every word 
had been spoken before him. He rejoiced at 
the frustration of Ashby’s designs, for there 
was no love lost between the two. Lowell 
was cuusiderably the eldest; cultivated, keen, 
rather brilliant, and somewhat worldly, but 
with a good heart, despite certain pet preju- 
dices therein entertained. Calm, not easily 
moved and well controlled, he could not sym- 
pathize with the quick impulses, the impet- 
uosity and enthusiasm of Ashby’s Southern 
nature; while the latter in turn disliked 
Lowell for the antagonism he instinctively 
felt in him, as well as for the practice, more 
than once detected, of adroitly turning into 
ridicule himself and his words, whenever op- 
portunity offered. The truth is, that Charles, 
much older than his cousin Laura, and more 


than half a brother to the brotherless girl, had, 


at an early period, discovered the secret of 
Ashby’s heart. Such a state of affairs was 
eertuinly neither alarming nor uncommon, 


’ considered by itself, but when his quick pen- 


etration began to discern symptoms of similar 
feelings on the part of Laura, he was not at all 


pleased; so set himself to ponder upon the 
best means of nipping in the bud this spring- 
ing fancy. Perceiving that his cousin strug- 
gied against Ashby’s influence, even while 


scarcely admitting to her own consciousness 
that she felt it, he was too wise to speak a 


word which could either revea) to her the 
true state of her heart, or enlist her sympathies 
in defence of the young man. Instead, he 
artfully attempted to turn him into ridicule, 


and twist his words from their original mean- 
ing into absurdities, being well aware that 


nothing disenchants a woman sooner than to 
behold her lover constantly in a ridiculous 
light. Ashby saw the game, and his blood 
sometimes boiled with indignation, but he 


never forgot that the offender was Laura's 


cousin; also, minabiledictu! though a South- 


erner, he had no fondness for quarrelling in 
the abstract, so, restraining all outward ex- 
pression of anger, he only now and then con- 
descended to fight Charles with his own 
weapons. After all, the latter had not the 


best of the contest, for there was too much 
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native dignity and real nobility about Nor- 
man Ashby, to allow him to appear ridiculous, 
and Lowell’s shots usually rebounded harmless. 
On the night in question the young man’s pa- 
tience was severely tried; but he was learning 
self-control wonderfully well, and, with the 
mental vow that to-morrow should end his 
uncertainties, he accomplished successfully 
the hard task of passing in silence Charles 
Lowell’s somewhat mocking smile. 

Alas for to-morrow! How many splendid 
designs has it frustrated! Even the most fa- 
vored children of fortune are not always and 
altogether exempt from reverses, as Ashby 
discovered in his endeavors to decide his fate. 
If he asked Laura to walk, she was tired; to 
ride, she had a headache; would she dance? 
it was too warm; sail? she was excessively 
timid on the water. In fact, if those few days 
could serve as a criterion, one would unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce her a confirmed invalid, 
and a very cowardly one at that. Ashby was 
devoured with vexation at these subterfuges, 
knowing her scarcely ever ill, and by no 
means lacking in courage; yet what could he 
do save bite his moustache and grow gloomier 
and gloomier ?—a fair mark for Charles Low- 
ell’s shafts of sarcasm. It was not until the 
fourth day of this trial of his endurance, that, 
by great good luck, he found Laura, who sup- 
posed him riding as usual at that hour, sitting 


alone down by the water, His heart leaped, 
At last, then! 


“I thought you went out riding ?” she said, 
starting at the sound of his step. 

“so I did, but came back again. There is 
nothing unusual in that, I suppose?” he 


asked, rather enjoying her vexation at being 
thus surprised. 


Apparently she did not hear the question ; 
at any rate there was no answer, and he 
continued : 

“ You have a wonderful love of the water 


for one who is ‘so timid’ on it, May I have 


a share of your log?” for she was sitting 
down low on the beach, upon an old log close 
to the water’s edge. 

“You may have it all,” she replied, hastily, 
“for I must go back and dress for dinner.” 


And she would have risen, but he stretched 
forth his arm. 


“One moment!” he said, for he was reck- 
less at last. “I must say a few words to you; 
but if you prefer to go back and have a scene 
before all those people, 1 am ready. You can 


choose the place and the audience, but speak 
somewhere and without more delay, I will!” 


He was thoroughly in earnest—Laura felt 
that in every low, firm accent. Yet, though 
conscious that it was all over with her, she 
nerved herself to betray nothing, but sat with 
folded hands and indifferent look and eyes 
gazing far away over the water, presenting, 
certainly, an aspect not the best calculated to 
encourage a lover. But Ashby was no “lag- 
gard in love,” and, though all unconscious 
how fast the little heart was beating under 
that cold semblance, he resolved, come what 
might, to put an end to his doubts. Yet now 


that the long-sought opportunity was within — 


his reach, there seemed to have fallen upon 
him a sudden spell of silence, forbidding any 
expression of the one absorbing emotion 
which filled his mind. Every beginning seem- 
ed more feeble and tame than the former, and 
despite his tumultuous doubts aud hopes, or 
perhaps in consequence of their hurrying 
throng, he sat painfully silent. Laura, for 
her life, could not restrain a mischievous 
“Well?” 

“O Laura, you know what I would say!” 
he exclaimed. 


“You give me credit for too much discern- 
ment. I am sorry to disappoint your modesty 
by saying that I have not the least idea, Mr. 
Ashby,” she replied, with haughty emphasis, 
in a well-feigned tone of indifference, which 
wounded him deeply. 


“Have litte mercy for me!” he sald, the 


pain he felt but too apparent in his voce. 
Laura stole a look athim. The dejvected 

attitude, the voice which he vainly endeav- 

ored to control, all moved her, and she invol- 


untarily placed her hand on his arm, regret- 


ting the action & moment after, when he 


caught and held it, delight sparkling in his 
re May I have it?” he asked, eagerly, while 
it trembled in his own. 

“ Of course not!” was the pettish reply, in 
4 tone which all her efforts could not render 


quite steady. 

“TI will not take that denial until you look 
in my eyes and repeat it,” said Ashby, artful- 
ly; and Laura was rash enough to accept the 
challenge. Vain attempt! Alter a moment 


the black eyes bore down the blue ones; her 
lashes fell and her head drooped lower an 


d 
lower, until a should w ar this 
proceeding. She felt that there was no more 
use in concealment; the game was over and 
Ashby had won. 


As they took their leisurely way to the 
hotel, they passed several sauntering groups, 
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from one of which darted a lively girl with 
intent to arrest their progress. 

“Laura Wynne!” she cried in amazement, 
“ T thought that ‘dreadful headache ’ wouldn't 
let you walk, and you have been gone the 
whole morning !”’ 

“TI have a presentiment,” said Charles Low- 
ell, who from the piazza had been attentively 
observing them, “that Laura wont be such a 
victim to the headache in future!” 

As he spoke, he looked fixedly at his cous- 
in, whose color rose beneath the meaning 
glance and tone. She gave him a little-ap- 
pealing look which brought him round to her 
side directly. 

“So it is all settled?” he whispered. “I 
cannot say I am glad, Laura, but since the 
fates will have it so, I will promise to do my 


best at liking him.” 

He was as good as his word. Ceasing his 
sarcasm at Ashby’s expense, he adopted a 
more sincere and friendly tone with the young 
man, whose haughtiness and distance, the in- 
evitable result of Lowell’s previous ill-con- 
cealed hostility, soon gave way before the 
change; while his true nature, now for the 


first time perceived by the other, 80 won upon 
him that it was not long ere he sought to 
continue for his own sake that friendship 
which he had undertaken in Laura’s behalf. 

At the end of the season they separated ; 
but only to meet again in New York the en- 
suing winter. It was just before the rising of 


secession’s storm, whose thunders were already 
beginning to mutter. Ashby was with Laura 
when the news of the first hostilities came, 
and his excitement at the tidings was natu- 
rally extreme. 

“And I am here at the North!” he exclaim- 
ed, impatiently. “It is maddening! But I 
will not long be here.” ' 

Laura looked at him with wistful eyes. 
“ Why would you go back ?” she said. 

He turned to look at her in surprise. 
“ Why ?” he repeated, “ how can you ask me? 
What motive save one could urge me to re- 
turn now ?” 

“You do not mean to take up arms against 
your country ?” 

“TI mean to take up arms for my country— 
for the South,” he returned. “Could you 
question it, Laura ?” 

“Are you resolved ?” she asked. 

“Is it my courage or my honor that you 
doubt?” he responded, excitedly. “I should 
be unworthy of my name—of you—if I could 
hesitate as to my course.” 
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“O, think again!” she pleaded. “You 
know it must separate us.” 


“He stopped as if thunderstrack. “ You 
cannot mean it?” he said, at last. 

“ How can I help it? Is it not plain that it 
must divide us ?” 

“No!” he exclaimed, “ not if you love me. 
Would J let political troubles come between 
us? And my feelings upon the subject must 


‘be at least as strong as yours; for this storm 


threatens my own State—my very birth- 
place.” 

“ But there is a difference,” she said, timid- 
ly. “My sympathies are with the whole 
country, and yours with only a few Southern 
States. How can I marry a—” 

“ Yes, call me a traitor!” he said, bitterly, 
as she hesitated, “I knew that must come, 


but 1 litde thought to hear it first from your 
li ” 

oO hush!” she sobbed. “Could I ever cal 
you that? I only meant an enemy, but it 
was too hard to say.” 

“ But what a monstrous thing you ask of 
me!” burst forth Ashby, after a painful pause. 
“To turn against my country, and aid ber 
foes—” 

“No, no, I do not ask that—but only to be 
neutral. It would be too hard, I know, to 
fight against your friends and home, but you 
might refrain from taking any part in the 
struggle ?” 

“ Yes, and die by inches in my forced inac- 
tion! and I hope I may, when I serve the 
South so! Forgive me for speaking thus to 
you, but my blood turns to flame when I think 
of acting such a cowardly part.” 

Lower and lower sank Laura’s hopes as he 
spoke. She could not mistake the unflinching 
purpose, the stern determination that nerved 
every word, and she felt, with a hopeless pang, 
that they must part. But the trial was almost 
more than she could bear; for her lover used 
every means in his power to change her re- 
solve. Caresses, prayers, reproaches, every- 
thing was tried, and allin vain. If his pur- 
pose was unalterable, her own was not less 
so, and although she trembled before the tem- 
pest she had raised, she would not speak the 
word that would quell it—she dared not use 
the spell. His pleading, broken tones were 
hardest to resist, and she scarcely knew 
whence she gained the strength to refuse all 
his entreaties, Abandoning at last the hope- 
less endeavor, he rose to go, drawing her to- 
ward him and holding her clo:e, while he 


_ looked down upon the pale face whose worn 
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despair showed him that he had not suffered 
alone. 
“ You see me for the last time in this world,” 


said he, “and perhaps in the next, for I doubt 


if your Northern liberality would give a 
traitor a place in heaven.” 

She shuddered at his bitter laugh. “O 
Norman,” she said, “how can you be so 
cruel ?” 

“ Love is more cruel than hate, sometimes,” 
he answered, “Good-by forever, my only, 
only love! We shall never meet again.” He 
stopped, as if afraid to trust his voice, held 
her convulsively close for a moment, then 
suddenly snatching his arm away, hurried 
from the room. 

Laura, left alone, raised herself up eagerly, 
to listen. She heard the street door shut; 


she counted his footsteps on the pavement 
until they were lost in the distance. Even 
then it seemed that she could still hear the 
echo of his tread; but when all was quiet, 
when, with the last vanishing sign of his pres- 
ence, her incredulous heart was forced to 
admit that he was gone from her utterly, she 


fell back, not fainting, but completely worn 


out. The silence of the room oppressed her 


with its terrible vacancy. Where only a mo- 
ment before his dear voice was sounding, now 
was heard naught save the monotonous tick- 
ing of the mantel-clock. But his presence 
lingered about her yet, and wheresoever her 
glance fell she seemed to see his eyes looking 


at her with that last reproachful gaze. Her 


own eyes overflowed, and burying her face in 
the sofa-cushion, she gave way to the storm 
of agony that would not be repressed. 

Lowell heard of Ashby’s departure with 
regretful surprise. 

“T never thought of his leaving us so,” said 
he; “and yet I might have known what 
would be his feelings in such an event, so 
thoroughly in earnest as he was. I never 
saw any one half so enthusiastic; be was al- 
ways a puzzle to me in that respect.” And 
Lowell fell into a fit of silent musing. 

It was a matter of deep regret with him 
that he had been out of town when Ashby 
left New York, for, entertaining for the young 
man the sincere regard which none who knew 
him so intimately could fail to feel, he hated 
to yield him up to the Juggernaut of rebellion, 
as he expresseé it, without one grasp of the 
hand, one good-by. Laura was very silent on 
the subject, not being ome to talk of her grief, 
and her cousin’s sympathetic penetration was 
too fine to allow him to offend on this point, 


so Ashby’s name was never mentioned where 
it had once been a “ household word.” 

Months passed on. One day Lowell came 
to his cousin, His face was very grave, 

“Laura,” he said, “you remember there 
was a battle last week ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, listlessly. 

“The loss on both sides was large. It 
would not be strange, Laura, if we should 
hear of the hurt of some of our friends—” 


He stopped, as if uncertain how to d. 


She looked up now, the weariness gone from 
her manner and an eager light in her eyes. 

“ You have heard something—of him?” she 
said, seeing the doubtful look with which her 
cousin was regarding her. “Tell me—tell 
me all! You need not be afraid for me,”— 
impatiently—“ only let me know everything.” 


“| heard this morning,” said Lowell, “ that 


Captain Ashby had been taken prisoner, and 
with others had been removed here.” 

“Here!” whispered Laura, below her 
breath. 

“And I went directly to see him—” 

“ Well?” said Laura, eagerly; then, as his 
hesitation suggested an awful doubt—“ he is 


not—dead ?” 

“O no, no, not dead; but, my poor ehild, 
he is wounded.” 

“ Dangerously ?” she whispered. 

“Dangerously, I fear. It was not consid- 
ered so serious at first, but the physician tells 
me it has taken a bad course, and there is 


little hope now. Laura, he begged to see 
you. He is very weak, but they thought that 
even the excitement would do less harm than 
the refusal of his wish. You will go?” 

“At once!” was the quick answer. 

As they entered, Lowell lingered a little 
behind, not to witness that first meeting. 
The kind old surgeon who received them had 
known Laura from childhood, and, addressing 
her cousin in a grave, low voice, he said: 

-“ You are only justin time. He is failing 
fast, and the end may come within an hour.” 

Lowell was inexpressibly shocked. “So 
soon?” he said. “You did not tell me this 
morning—” 

“No, for I was not certain myself at that 
time. It isa case of sudden changes, and he 
is very much altered for the worse since 
morning. I fear the signs cannot be mis- 
taken.” And he shook his head, despondently. 

But Laura? She stood again beside her 
lost love, her hand in his, her hair sweeping 
the pillow where lay his feeble head. Through 
the tears that filled her eyes she saw the ter- 
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rible changes wrought in the dear face that 
she had last beheld bright with the health 
and vigor of youth. She could have buriéd 
her face in the pillow and sobbed aloud in her 
agony; but she choked down the emotion, 
that not one sign should be visible to the eyes 
that were gazing in her face with, even then 
—though she knew it not—a dying earnest- 
ness. 

“I was wrong, my darling,” he faltered. 
“We meet once more in this world, though I 
dared not hope it. Once more, and then—we 
shall meet again there, though I am a ‘rebel’ 
still—but that will not divide us in heaven, I 
think. I spoke bitter words when we parted, 
Laura—but you have not remembered them 
against me—perhaps God will not. I love 
my cause—the cause I am glad to die for— 
with all my heart; but if I am wrong, he will 
set it all right, will he not?” 

Thus, in broken sentences and with length- 
ening pauses, he whispered low to ber, reading 
the answer as well in the tender eyes as in the 
murmured words. Kneeling beside him, she 
felt his hand clasped in hers grow colder each 
moment; yet, unused as she was to such 
scenes, she never dreamed that the end was 
80 near. 

When at last he stirred uneasily, although 
no sound came from his moving lips, she un- 
derstood the voiceless sign, and summoned 
her cousin. He came, and with him the old 
physician, whose eyes no sooner rested on the 
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face of the young soldier than he said, gravely 
and sorrowfully : 

“ My poor child, it is almost over.” 

At this, a cold shiver chilled the girl; she 
opened her lips to speak, but the words died 
away, as one glance at their faces told her the 
dreadful truth; then, crushing down the 
agony that God only saw, she turned again 
to Ashby. His eyes wandered over the 
group—he stretched his hand feebly to Low- 
ell, who held it, looking down to hide the 
emotion he could not repress; then his gaze, 
already solemn with the first dawn of eternity, 
dwelt upon the face of Laura. She answered 
the mute, appealing look with a long, last 
kiss, and when she raised her head, the light 
had gone out forever from those dark eyes. 

Her cousin took her home, astonished by 
her strange calmness. His own eyes had 
brimmed again and again, during those last 
sad moments, but hers had been feverishly 
dry. She could not speak of her grief, but 
moved about her home with a deadly calm, so 
much more terrible to witness than the most 
passionate abandonment of sorrow, that her 
silently pitying cousin feared for its after 
effects upon her slender frame. But when all 
was over, and she had only a grave to remind 
her of the joy and beauty that had once blessed 
her life, Nature took her revenge. It was 
amid a storm of tears, that she pressed to her 
lips the ring, which, drawn from his cold 
hand, she wore in token of an eternal union 
that no earthly trial should trouble. 
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MANAGEMENT. 


BY HELEN WYNDHAM. 


ELLEN PEABODY was a quiet, unsuspecting 


young woman, of really good and amiable. 


disposition, andone beloved by all her ac- 
quaintances. It was because they loved her 
that they were so averse to her marriage 
with Job Morgan, a young man of the village 
whom every one in Willis agreed was as un- 
like Ellen as the sharp and prickly thistle is 
unlike the little modest white violet. But 
whenever avails the voice of friends on the 
one side, when the lover pleads on the other ? 

Ellen did not get angry with them, but she 
felt that they deeply wronged Job, that, in 
fact, none understood him; and she felt that 
it would be the greatest triumph of her life 


when she could show the Willisites what a 
good husband and useful man he was. Yes, 
she was sure that he only needed appreciation 
and encouragement; that he had wells of 
goodness in his soul which people in general 
did not suspect. Unfortunately for Ellen, 
Job had won her to think just as he did about 
himself, and she consented with joyous pride 
to help to make him happy. 

They commenced their married life in a 
pretty little white house in the village, as neat 
and tasteful an abode as any one could desire. 
For a few days Ellen thought herself perfectly 
happy; for Job bad declared to her that no 
one had ever cared for him before; that she 
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was the dearest little wife in the world, and 
various other pretty little speeches, sufficient 
at any rate to fill the meek little heart of 
Ellen Morgan with rapture. But actually. be- 
fore a week had gone by, he came home in a 
passion, and vented his ire on the defenceless 
head of his wife. It was earlier than the 
usual hour of his return, and Ellen had not 
got supper prepared, Job came in andlooked 
around very sternly. 

“Ellen, where’s your supper ?” 

“Tt isn’t ready, Job, but—” 

“Not ready? I hate a shiftless woman.” 

Poor Ellen was ready to cry, but she con- 
trolled herself sufficiently to say, as she went 
out into the kitchen: 

“ T’ll have it ready in a few minutes, Job.” 

In an incredibly short space of time she 
called him, and he took in the contents of the 
supper table at a glance, 

“Cold bread, when you know I like hot 
biscuits, and everything on the same plan! 
If there’s one thing I like better than another 
that thing you never have!” ; 

Ellen’s face grew white, but he did not no- 
tice it, for he began hastily to partake of the 
supper he had condemned, doing full justice 
to the snowy bread, cold boiled ham, and 
clear amber-centered tarts set before him. 
Then he got up and left the house, and did 
not return till late in the evening. 

Meantime Ellen, after she had cleared away 
the tea-things and put everything in order, 
went up to her room and sought earnestly for 
divine strength to bear patiently, that she 
might help him to conquer the enemy to their 
peace. She felt better and calmer after this, 
and went down to the sitting-room again. 

At the late hour of his return, he found his 
dressing-gown and slippers toasting before a 
cheerful fire, and the smiling face of his wife 
met him at the door, but the scowl on his face 
deepened and he scolded her for sitting up 
for him. 

This was only the beginning. For a year 
things grew worse and worse, and Job seemed 
at last to think that he ought not to speak a 
pleasant word at home. The discouraged 
wife bore all patiently, and still hoped for 
some change in him which should make them 
both happier, but her face grew thinner, and 
her large blue eyes strangely bright. 

In little more than a year after her marriage 
Ellen give birth to a girl and died. Job was 
shocked by her death into something like hu- 
man feeling for the baby, and spared no ex- 
pense in attending to its needs, Mrs. Cram, 
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a widow lady of the village, was engaged to 
take care of it, and Job lived by himself, hav- 
ing hired Dorrance Flynn, an uncouth country 
girl, to do his work and keep his house. 

Mrs. Cram was a smart, energetic woman, 
but one of those who cannot help being so. 
Not for one moment in her life. had the wo- 
man been still, neither did she want any one 
about her to be. She taught Susan, her only 
daughter, all the mysteries of house-work 
with which she was herself familiar, before she 
had scarcely entered her teens, and so well 
had she trained her that her hands were never 
idle. Like her mother she was energetic, 
quick-motioned and industrious; but unlike 
her, she was gentle and undemonstrative. 

The little Ellen was given up entirely to 
Susan’s care, and was taken into her warm 
heart and nursed very tenderly. She learned 
to love the baby, and when she noticed how 
fondly the little curly head nestled against her, 
she would forget that the child was not to be 
hers always. 

Little Nelly was nearly a@year old before 
her father seemed to take any interest in her, 
and then after a formal call one day he began 
to go very often and to seem very much in 
love with baby. She, however, was afraid of 
her father, and would only stay in his arms a 
moment, never voluntarily leaving Susan. 

“ Baby seems very much attached to you,” 
remarked Job, as he was trying in vain to 
coax the little one to him. 

“ Yes sir, she does love me, I think.” — 

“And well she may. These little ones 
know whom to love,” said Job, smiling at 
Susan, in a very meaning way. 

“Yes, she knows I am much attached to 
her, and who could help being, so gentle as 
she is ?” returned Susan, smiling at the little 
upturned face of Nelly, who laughed merrily 
in return, showing two little white front teeth 
in the operation. 

“1 shouldn’t like to part her from so good a 
nurse, but the fact is, I’m lonely over home, 
and thought I'd have little Nelly to keep me 
company. Will you come too, Susan, and be 
a mother to the little girl? I don’t know 
where I could find a better.” 

Susan’s face flushed scarlet and her lips 
curled a little, but she answered: 

“TI can’t tell you now, Mr, Morgan. I must 
think of it.” 

“I will hope you'll think well of it, Miss 
Susan. And will you give me your answer 
to-morrow night?” he asked, as he bent his 
head to kiss the baby. 
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“ Yes.” 

After he had gone Susan sat for a long 
time thinking abstractedly of his question. 
She did not love the man, and she shrewdly 
guessed what sort of a life poor Ellen had 
lived with him. Had it not been for little 
Nelly she would have given him an instant 
and perhaps indignant negative; but could 
she give up her darling? Ifshe did not mar- 
ry Job Morgan, some one else would, and she 
could not bear the thought of any other 
teaching the little one to love her. 

When she asked her mother’s advice, for Su- 
san was a dutiful young woman, she seemed 
to think any doubt was out of the question. 

“Why, Susan, you will be well provided 
for, for your lifetime.” 

So Susan married Job Morgan, but there 
was something in her manner that awed Job, 
and he never felt quite at ease in her pres- 
ence. A few weeks after their marriage, he 
suggested that Dorrance, the hired girl, should 
be. dismissed, as he could not afford any need- 
less expenses. Susan did not understand the 
last part of the sentence, and answered 
coolly : 

“T think Dorrance does very well, and if 
we change we might have to pay another 
girl higher wages; besides it is always un- 
pleasant to have strange faces around, By 
the way, little Nelly wants some new shoes 
anda dress. If you hayen’t the money with 
you, I can get them and let you step in and 
pay for them when you come home.” 

Nelly held out her hands across the table, 
crowing merrily, and yet her father took no 
notice of her, for he was perfectly confounded 
by the stern fact that stared him in the face: 
here was a woman who did not fear him! 

How calm and peaceful she looked as she 
sat there listening to baby’s prattle, and how 
elegant, in her simple dress and plain collar, 
with the soft wavy hair lying in warm red 
shadowsabout her forehead. He used to think 
she would be like Ellen, but she was not. 
Quiet and lady-like as she always was, there 
was a something about her which told plainly 
that her will was too strong to be conquered 
except by the right. Without saying a word 
Job took from his pocket-book a ten-dollar 
bill and laid it on the table, and went out. 

For a long time he brooded over his situa- 
tion, until he got quite desperate, and deter- 
mined to frighten Mrs. Morgan into complete 
submission. So one night after supper, he 
did not go out, but moved back his chair and 
asked peremptorily : 


“Where are my slippers ?” 

Susan raised her eyes in wonder, but an- 
swered quietly: 

“They are in their usual place, Mr. Morgan.” 

“Get them for me.” 

Did Susan hear? Surely not, for there she 
sat, without a change in her calm face, with 
her hand on Nelly’s chair, while the little one 
was making earnest endeavors to climb over 
into her lap. 

Job repeated his command, “Get them 
for me.” 

Susan looked at him with her calm, deep, 
thoughtful eyes, and then, without a word, 
took little Nelly and left the room. He could 
hear her sweet, clear voice singing hymns to 
baby, and the little one crowing in her drow- 
sy way as sleep stole gently over her. 

When Dorrance had removed the supper 
table he would have asked her to bring his 
slippers, but he knew who would hear him 
through the open window, and he went very 
quietly and brought them himself, for the first 
time since his marriage, for Susan was a 
thoughtful wife and a good one. 

The next morning Job felt somewhat 
ashamed to meet his wife’s glance at the break- 
fast table, but she appeared just the same 
as usual, and smiled so pleasantly that he 
half believed she had forgotten the scene of 
the past night. 

This was the last of Job’s trying to conquer 
Mrs. Morgan, and though his unruled temper 
sometimes exhibited itself, it never in any 
respect disturbed Susan’s peace, for she pur- 
sued the even tenor of her way, and was as 
happy as are women generally. 

Little Nelly was almost an idol, but Mrs. 
Morgan was too judicious to spoil her, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing her grow up to 
beautiful womanhood without a trace of the 
parent temper which, happily, was almost 
entirely subdued by her good management. 


BE KIND. 

There is no excuse for unkindness, even in 
the “ vilest of the vile.” It is the bane of so- 
ciety, and yet all are more or less liable to in- 
dulge in it. We may be determined, resolute, 
unyielding in what we believe to be duty, but 
still we may be kind. Indeed, firmness and 
decision in the treatment of wrong-doers, are 
required by kindness, for one of the first dic- 
tates of a kind spirit is, that we should con- 
sult the good of an offender, and his good 
can be effectually promoted only by intercept- 
ing him in his evil way. 
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THE REBEL CHIEF’S END. 


BY J. E. D. 


In a small rocky cave on the ocean’s shore, 
Where ever is heard the wild waves’ roar, 
*Neath mossy rocks and dripping stone, 

A rebel lay on his couch alone. 

No friend was there with kindly word 

To soothe his cares, and nought was heard 
But groans ;—yes, he was there of the ruthless hand, 
The leader of a murderous band: 

He who had swayed the bloody knife, 

And proudly entered the battle strife. 

But the giant frame and sinewy limb 

Showed how disease had preyed on him; 
That dark wild eye had wilder grown, 

Those black locks from his forehead thrown 
Left large cold drops on his pallid cheek— 
Ah, death was there, and he could not speak! 
He had braved it oft in the battle’s strife, 
And in night storms that perilled life, 

But now he yielded. A noble soul 

Was once enshrined in that manly mould; 
That voice so strong, so loud and wild, 

Was once the voice of a prattling child, 

That innocent strayed the wild wood through, 
And dashed from the flowers the pearly dew; 
That eye that has flashed in savage joy, 
Was once the mild eye of a laughing boy; 
And those dark locks, now thinner grown, 
Around his brow in curls once shown— 

But all was gone that once could tell 

Of the fair young boy in the woodland dell ; 
While he, pursued like a hunted deer, 


At last reclines on his death-couch here. 
Passions are there within that heart, 

And feelings that will not with life depart ; 
His pulse beats feebly, his racking brain 
Would see the land of dreams again ;—again 
He sees his mother weep beside his bed, 
And fondly bathe his aching head 

And throbbing temples with her tears: 

But that dream has gone with bygone years. 
Then he sees his wife with silent prayer 
Steal quiet to his couch, and there 

She stops and weeps that he must die— 
Alas, the heart's deep agony! 

Again is flitted that dream so wild, 

And he felt the embrace of his loving child; 
He felt on his brow those curls of gold, 
And saw those limbs of angel mould; 

He felt the touch of the burning kiss— 

O, his cup was full, and his life was bliss! 
But they passed away, and all wasigone, 
And again he felt on the earth alone. 

He took from his breast a gilded box, 

He gazes upon it, and then unlocks: 

A Bible was there—'twas the last bequest 
Of a mother dear as she sank to her rest. 
It may be, then, that hope's bright ray 
Shed a light across his darkened way. 

But he felt the guiding hand of fate, 

He dropped the box—it was too late: 

“O Heaven, receive my soul!’ he cries, 
And th’ eternal shades closed o’er his eyes. 
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BY ARTHUR 


L. MESERVE. 


Tue Canadian papers a short time since 
were filled with accounts of a destructive 
flood that occurred in Canada East, which oc- 
casioned much loss of life and property, and 
a paragraph like the following has been going 
the rounds of our press: 


“The loss of life from the late flood in 
Canada East, is much greater than was at 
first reported. Full fifty persons were carried 
away by the flood and drowned. At L’Isle 
Dupas, three houses were floated away, and 
seventeen persons perished !” 


The reader can have but little idea from the 
above extract of the terrible scenes that took 
place along the rivers at the time of the flood, 
and the horrors of the night when it was at 
its height. I was there at the time, and it is 


now my intention to tell you of the scenes I 
saw, and the adventures that befell me while 
the tragedy was being enacted. A kind 
Providence alone saved me from destruction, 
and preserved me to be here to tell you my 
story. 

To make it all plain to you, I must tell you 
how it was that 1 came to be there at that 
time of the year which is the worst of any for 
travelling in those regions, owing to the melt- 
ing snow, and the almost impassable rivers 
that sweep away bridges and inundate roads, 
until in many places the whole country looks 
like a vast lake, in which are seen the tops of 
submerged trees, and in some cases only the 
roofs of the cabins of the settlers, their in- 
mates either having forsaken them or dwell- 
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ing in the loft, and making their exit from the 
window, and their journeys in a boat when it 
became necessary for them to go abroad. 

I had a cousin who, when the war broke 
out, was among the first to enlist, going in the 
second regiment that left our State. We had 
always lived close together, and being only 
sons, we were to each other as brothers. 
When he enlisted I wished much to go, but 
circumstances made it absolutely impossible ; 
so all that I could do was to wish him well 
and a safe return, and promise to answer all 
his letters, which promise I faithfully kept 
while he remained in the army. 

A year went by, and almost every week I 
received a letter from him. He was one of 
the best of correspondents, and described 
everything he saw in the most faithful man- 
ner. He liked a soldier's life well, he wrote, 
and more than once he said that he should 
wear the blue until the rebellion was over. 
Poor fellow! He fell sadly from this good 
determination, and died just before the end 
had come. 

From his last letters I saw that he had be- 
come, from some cause, sick of his present 
life, and longed for the freedom that he once 
enjoyed. What had brought about the change 
I did not then know; yet I did not wonder 
that the reverses that befell the Army of the 
the Potomac during that summer should dis- 
courage its soldiers, and make them long for 
the homes that they had left. 

I expected that this was one cause of my 
friend’s home-sickness, and in my letters I 
tried to cheer him up and to remain hopeful 
that the cause of the right would triumph. 

I was, therefore, greatly surprised when I 
saw the name of Charles Wentworth, his 
name, among a list of deserters, supposed to 
have deserted to the enemy, as no trace of 
them could be found, At first I would not 
believe that it was he; but as the days went 
by and no letter came with the old familiar 
postmark, I knew that it must be he. 

Some months after I took a letter from the 
post-office bearing a Canada stamp and post- 
mark. I glanced at the superscription and I 
kuew the hand ina moment. It was cousin 
Charlie’s. A hot flush suffused my face as I 
broke the seal. It was alarge sheet, and con- 
tained a full confession of his criwe, also giv- 
ing the cause for so doing. It is needless for 
me to repeat it to you. He was sick of army 
life; thousands of men were sacrificed for 
nought, and with such geuverals the South 
could not be conquered. With a dozen others 


he had deserted, and had made their way 
through the country to Canada, and here he 
would remain until the war was over. This 
was the amount of the letter. 

I wished many times afterwards that I had 
waited for a day or a week before I had an- 
swered that letter. I should have paused and 
let my indignation had time to cool, but I did 
not. once sat down and wrote him an 
indignant letter, telling him that he was a 
disgrace to the family, and that I wished the 
correspondence between us to cease at once. 
This was among the other bitter things that I 
wrote, yet the next day I was sorry that I 
had done so; but it was too late then. The 
letter was on its way to the northward, and 
no power of mine could recall it. 

Weeks, months and a year went by, and 
not another word came from Charles. I did 
not expect he would write to me, yet I thought 
he would not neglect hisfather. Once again, 
during this time,I had written to him, in 
which I half apologized for my former letter, 
but obtained no reply. He had either left the 
place from which his former one was dated, 
or else had determined to observe my request 
and cease all intercourse with me. 

During the ensuing fall the father of Charles 
died very suddenly. His wife had been dead 
for many: years, and there was no other child. 
Again it became my duty to write to him, 
which I did, directing to the only place that 
I knew, and at the same time I caused a notice 
of his father’s death to be inserted in a number 
of the Canada papers. Whether he ever saw 
it I know not, for no word came from him 
until the first of last March, when I received 
another letter with a Canadian postmark, 
superscribed in a hand that was anything but 
elegant, and one that was evidently but little 
used to writing. 

I knew, as soon as I gazed upon it, that it 
had reference to Charlie; and fora moment 
I could not summon sufficient courage to tear 
open the envelope. I feared that it contained 
intelligence of his death, or that something 
terrible had befallen him. 

At last with a desperate effort I broke it 
open, and the first glance showed me that he 
was still alive. It was in his handwriting, yet 
not like that which was once his, It was evi- 
dent that the hand which wrote it had hardly 
strength to hold the pen. These were the 
words that it contained: 

“ Kentworth, C. E., March 5th, 1865. 

“Dear Covusin:—Come to me if you 
would see me before I die. They tell me that 
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I have but a few weeks, perhaps only days, to 
live. I know that you will come, for the old 
love we once bore each other, and which must 
still linger in your heart, as it always has in 
mine. Father is too ojd to come, but he can 
send his blessing. Come without delay if you 
wish to see me again on earth. 
“CHARLES WENTWORTH.” 


Before I had finished this short missive I 
had made up my mind to go. My cousin, once 
as dear as a brother, dying, and I must go to 
him and cheer his last moments. As he had 
truly said, his father could not come, but I 
could go; and my only wish was that I should 
be able to reach him in time. The next day 
the Grand Trunk Railway was carrying me 
swiftly to the north on my errand of love and 
friendship. 

At one of the large towns over the bound- 
ary I purchased a map of Canada East, and 
sought for the town from whence my friend’s 
letter had come. I found the township after 
a little search, and also that it was at least a 
hundred miles from the nearest point of rail- 
way, and that a large part of my journey must 
be made in stage, on horseback, or on foot, 
which I could not determine by referring to 
the map or of questions that I put to the con- 
ductor. I showed him the place, and he told 
me that I must stop at D——, from whence a 
stage ran out towards that portion of the 
country, but whether it went as far as Kent- 
worth, he was unable to say, but was rather 
of the opinion that it did not. At any rate I 
could find out at D——, where we soon ar- 
rived, and I was set down, at the close of a 
wet, foggy, uncomfortable day, while the train 
kept on its way to the north. 

I was the only passenger that left the train 
at this point, A team was in waiting that 
conveyed me to the one hotel of the village 
which seemed to be of considerable size. On 
my arrival I found that the stage in which I 
must take passage would start in fifteen min- 
utes, and proceed about twenty miles that 
night, and then continue on in the morning 
to W——, which was fifty miles distant, 
From thence I was informed that it was 
twenty-five miles to Kentworth, and that a 
stage ran there from W—— once a week, to 
carry the mails, 

It is needless for me to follow each particu- 
lar of my journey ; how owing to the rain and 
the depth of the snow we were two days in 
getting to W——, and from thence the road 
was in such a condition that it was considered 


impossible to proceed with horses. There 
was no way for me to go on, they said, unless 
I went on foot. I could wait, and I had better 
do so until it froze, and then the stage would 
go on. 

When I thought of Charlie, who, if alive, 
was looking each moment for me, I felt that I 
could not stay, and the next morning by break 
of day I was on my lonely way to Kentworth. 
By noon I had but ten miles before me, and I 
had hopes of reaching the place of my desti- 
nation before nightfall; but I now found the 
road so soft and muddy, because of the warm 
weather and the slight rain that was falling, 
that it was exceedingly difficult and tiresome 
walking. Where I had stopped for dinner at 
a log cabin by the roadside, the people had 
advised me to wait -until morning, when per- 
haps it would become cold, and the road 
thereby be made better; but I determined to 
see my friend, if he was still alive, before 1 
slept, and so I kept on. 

The road from this point, for several miles, 
lay through a dense forest, without a sign of 
a human habitation ; and hardly had I entered 


’ it before the rain, that had been falling slowly 


all day, came down in torrents, and in a short 
time I became wet to the skin; while at every 
step the travelling became worse, and I would 
sink nearly to my knees at every effort. The 
streams that crossed the road, in many places 
overran their banks, and flooded the bridges, 
and I became fearful that if the rain continued 
to pour down as it did for any length of time, 
the way would become absolutely impassable. 

Just as it began to grow dark I came into 
a clearing, and saw before me a log cabin, 
standing solitary and alone, while beyond it 
was the forest, as dense and gloomy as ever. 
I made my way to the cabin as soon as possi- 
ble, and was greeted at the doorway by an 
old Frenchman, who at once asked me to 
enter. 

I did not require a second invitation, for I 
was glad of a shelter and a chance to rest; so 
I followed him in, and found that the cabin 
contained, beside ourselves, the wife of the 
settler, who was much younger than himself, 
and his two children, one apparently about 
eight, and the other ten years of age, and who 
gazed at me as though they seldom saw a 
stranger beneath their roof. 

Of the Frenchman I inquired the distance 
to Kentworth, and found that it ‘was still two 
miles to what was called the village. Surely 
I did not think of going there to-night, said 
my host. I should spend the night with them. 
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This I assured him was impossible. I must 
keep on and see a sick friend, if still alive, 
whom I had come a long way to see. 

“Ts it the young man down to Farewell’s, 
from the States, who has been in the army?” 
inquired the woman. 

“Yes,” said I, eagerly. 

“Then you are nearly there,” said the man. 
“Tt is not more than a mile to Farewell’s, and 
after we have some supper I will go with you 
and show you the way. You may take the 
wrong road where it branches off in the 
forest.” 

“Ts he alive ?” I asked, “ and can he live ?” 

“ He was alive this morning, but he can’t 
stand it long. I shouldn’t wonder if even 
now he was dead. My wife has been there 
and done all she could, but it needs a woman 
there all the time.” 

“And is there none?” I asked. 

“No. Farewell and the young man are 
alone, but the old man has taken all the care 
possible of him.” 

Our supper was soon prepared and hastily 
eaten, and then we were on our way, through 
the wind, rain and darkness, that seemed to 
have doubly augmented since I had been in 
the cabin; but we fought with it bravely, and 
at last saw a light gleaming out through the 
darkness that indicated the end of my toll- 
some journey. It was with a thankful heart 
I heard my companion announce that this was 
the place; for I was so fatigued that, to have 
saved my life, it did not seem I could have 
gone a mile further, 

We reached the door of the cabin, and with- 
out ceremony my companion pushed it open, 
and I followed him into the one apartment it 
contained. The sight that there met my gaze 
and the horrors of that night I shall remember 
as long as I live. The room was destitute of 
furniture save two rough benches, and a rude 
bed in one corner, and upon the edge of this 
was seated a man apparently about fifty years 
of age, supporting the body of a man in his 
arms, that at the first glance I thought were 
sustaining only a corpse. But following my 
guide nearer, I saw that he still breathed, al- 
though in every other respect he had the 
appearance of a dead man. 

A light was burning on a rude shelf close 
to the bed, and by its rays I tried to trace a 
resemblance to my friend; but I could not do 
it. There was nothing save the dark curly 
hair that reminded me of him, and I came to 
think that the sick man was not the one I 
sought. 


“ How is the young man to-night?” asked 
my guide, going close to the bed. “Any 
better than he was this morning ?” 

The man on the edge of the bed shook his 
head. 

“ He has seemed to be dying all the after- 
noon,” he said. 

At this moment the sick man opened his 
eyes, and by some instinct turned them full 
upon me. I knew him then, and I pressed 
forward and took one of his wasted hands in 
mine, and said: 

“Do you know me, Charlie?” 

At these words a look of gladness spread 
over his features, showing that I was recog- 
nized. At the same moment I felt a slight 
pressure of the hand; his lips opened and he 
called me by name; but the effort was too 
much, and he relapsed into a swoon that close- 
ly resembled death. We laid him back gently 
upon the bed, and I took the place occupied 
by the one that had cared for him so long. 
It was my right now to care for him as long 
as he might live. 

The settler and my guide drew up one of 
the benches to the fire, and I could hear the 
former ask how I had reached there through 
the storm. He knew upon my coming that I 
must be the friend that had been sent for, yet 
he wondered how I had been able to get there 
—and it is a wonder to me now how I reached 
the cabin without any accident befalling me. 
The strength of the storm had held off until I 
had gained a shelter. Had it not, I must 
surely have perished; for I could hear it with- 
out asI never heard a storm rage before, 
mingled with the roar of a river that seemed 
to be near, 

The minutes lengthened themselves into an 
hour, and still Charlie lay as he had done when 
we first laid him down. There was no per- 
ceptible change, and I sat beside him listening 
to the storm and watching his face, hoping he 
might yet awake again to consciousness that 
I might tell him of home, of his father’s dying 
blessing, and to hear from his own lips my 
forgiveness for my unkindness. But I feared 
this would not be the case. Icould only hope 
and watch. 

There was a strange fascination in my posi- 
tion there that night. The dark, low cabin, 
filled with shadows, the two men seated by the 
smouldering embers, conversing in low tones, 
so that only a word now and then met my ear; 
the dying man by my side, and above all, the 
terrible storm that was raging without, and 
this in the heart of the great Canadian wilder- 
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ness, made my position seem most strange and 
unnatural, and I could almost think that it 
was all a dream, a nightmare brought on by 
the fatigue I felt weighing me down. 

At last the Frenchman arose and came to 
the side of the bed and gazed for a few mo- 
ments upon the form of my friend, and then 
he announced his intention of going home, 
but this was objected to by our host. 

“ You can’t go home to-night, Leroy. Hark! 
just hear how it rains; and it is as dark as 
pitch.” 

“And that is the very reason why I must 
go. If it rains like this all night, we shall all 
be in danger of being carried away by the 
flood. I know my wife will be afraid to stay 
alone with the children, and I must go. Be- 
sides, I told her I would be back, and she will 
worry about me.” 

“ But the bridge across the creek may be 
gone,” urged the settler. 

“TI don’t think it is; so I must try and reach 
home at any rate. Good night.” 

With these words he went out and closed 
the door behind him. A moment after he 
opened it to say that he would come again in 
the morning, and then he was gone out into 
the tempest that sounded so terrible without. 

“T hope he will reach home in safety,” I 
said to my host, 

“| think he will, though the water is rising 
fast. It don’t seem as though I ever heard it 
rain so before. Unless it stops soon, the set- 
tlers here will be in danger.” 

At this moment the dying man moaned and 
moved slightly. I bent over him, calling him 
by name. He made no answer, but laid as he 
had done since I had come. 

Farewell came and seated himself near me, 
and I asked him of Charlie’s sickness, and 
how long he had been with him. To this he 
said that he had found him in W——, without 
employment, or friends, or money wherewith 
to buy a meal. He had taken him home with 
him, where on this spot he was clearing him 
a farm, and here he had since been. Soon 
after his coming his health began to fail, and 
although they had done what they could for 
him, he grew worse rapidly, and at last he had 
written tome. Such was my friend’s brief 
history, as far as known to the one who had 
so kindly cared for him. 

The night went on, and as it did so, the 
storm, if possible, increased in violence, the 
wind and rain beating against the cabin so 
that it trembled like a thing of life, and more 

‘ than once I was fearful that the stout timbers 


would come crashing down about our heads. 
It was plain to see that the sick man grew 
fainter and fainter, and that the flame of life 
must soon go out. It did not seem possible 
that the light of morning would see him alive. 

The roar of the river sounded louder in our 
ears, and once I thought I detected the rush 
of water close outside the cabin, I listened 
intently, and this time I was not mistaken. 
Water was certainly rushing past the walls of 
the cabin, 

The settler heard it too, but I think he was 
aware of it before I was; for he had gone to 
the one window that the cabin contained twice 
before, and gazed out into the night, and came 
back with an anxious look upon his face which 
I thought deepened each moment as the storm 
seemed to increase in violence. Now he arose 
and went to the door, opened it a little way, 
gazed out into the blackness for a few mo- 
ments, and then came back to the bed and 
laid his hand upon my arm, saying: 

“ Stranger, if this storm lasts one half hour 
longer, we must leave the cabin.” 

“ Do you think there is danger of its being 
swept away?” I asked. 

“I know there is, The water is gathering 
round us every moment.” 

“ Where shall we go for safety, and what 
shall we do with him ?” 

“ There is a large tree standing almost upon 
the bank of the river. Once in its branches, 
and we are safe. The ground is higher be- 
tween us and that, and the water will not be 
so deep for us to go through. As for him, he 
is the same as dead. The living must care for 
themselves.” 

“T shall not leave him while he lives,” I 
said, firmly. “Ihave come too far, and love 
him too well, to desert him now, though the 
danger is great.” 

Farewell muttered something to himself 
which I did not hear, and again he went to 
the window, where he remained gazing forth 
long and earnestly, while I turned my atten- 
tion wholly to my friend. 

Ten, fifteen, twenty minutes went by, and 
still the change, both in and out of the cabin, 
was for the worse. Charlie was gasping for 
breath, and I raised him in my arms, while 

the tempest without each moment grew more 
terrible. I conld hear the rush of the water 
about the cabin, could feel it creeping about 
my feet as they rested upon the floor. It 
had found an entrance to the cabin, and soon 
the water inside would be on a level with that 
without. 
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Suddenly the water surged against the side 
of the cabin, and it trembled to its foundation. 
Farewell came up and grasped me roughly by 
the shoulder. 

“Come,” he said, “we must leave this 


At first shook my head, and then I glanced 
down upon the burden I held in my arms. I 
was supporting a corpse. In the rush and 


the roar of the tempest, Charlie’s spirit had 


gone to the One that gave it. I laid my burden 
gently back upon the bed, and stood gazing 
down upon all that remained of the friend 
that I had loved. But I was drawn away by 
the strong arm of the settler. 


“Come,” he said,“ we have no time to lose,” 
He took me by the hand and led me out 


into the wildly rushing water. Its coldness 
seemed to penetrate to the very marrow of 
my bones, and roused me to a consciousness 
of our dangerous situation, and I struggled 
bravely against the current that threatened 
to sweep us away. 

The tree, our place of refuge, was reached 
at last, and we were bestowed among its 
branches, there to remain until the water sub- 
sided. I wonder now how I survived that 
terrible night, after the fatigue I had under- 
gone through the day. Looking back upon 


it, it seems little less than a miracle that I am 
alive, 


Long before daylight we heard the crash of 
timbers, and knew that the cabin was being 
swept away. I thought of Charlie and thanked 
God that he had died when he did; that it 
had not been his fate to breathe out his last 


breath in the rushing of the merciless waters, 
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Just at the break of day the storm broke, 
and when the sun rose it was warm and 
bright, and restored a little warmth to our 
completely benumbed bodies. The whole 
clearing was one sea of foaming water, and 
no sign of the cabin was to be seen, nothing 
to mark the spot where it had stood, and [ 
shuddered as I gazed into the water, for I ex- 


pected to see the white face of my friend 


looking up from its depths. 

To me it seemed that we should perish there 
before the water would fall sufficiently for us 
to leave the tree, but the settler assured me 
that a boat would be sent from the village, a 


mile up the river, to our aid, And he was 
right, for about ten o'clock a boat appeared 


and took us from our place of refuge. 

They were fearful that the water had swept 
us away,as well asthe Frenchman further 
down, and so had come to our aid. A kindly 
foresight it was in them to bring food aud 
stimulants, and when we had partaken we felt 
like new men. 

We kept on down the river, and they found 
that their worst fears were realized. ‘he 
Frenchman’s cabin had been swept away, aud 
he and his family drowned. We could nut 
find the bodies then, not until three days after, 


when they were found and buried in one grave, 


That of Charlie's was also discovered, and 


and the man who had cared for him in his last 
sickness were the only mourners that followed 
him to his lonely grave. 

lt was a week before I was enabled to leave 
Kentworth, aud I learned much more of the 


disasters of the fluod, and to my dying day [ 
shall not forget my night in the waters. 


Her smile like brilliant sunshine opes 
The petals of the tardy flowers; 
All through sweet summer's vernal hours 


The goddess with @ lovely train 
Goes a-field o'er her domain. 
Orchard and vale yield for her shrine 


Wreaths fragrant as Flora’s bower; 
Richest fruit is the noble dower 


POMONA, 


BY GEO. BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


She giveth mortal lips for aye, 
Who ever bless her useful sway. 


Queen of garden and fruit-tree, hail! 


Thy kisses, fresh as the daisy’s bloom, 

Give blossom and bud, strength and perfume; 
And thy breath vigor to leaf and bough: 

All graces unite to thee endow! 
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NELLIE’S CONVERSION, 


BY NELL CLIFFORD. 


Mr. Lerten was a professor of religion af- 
ter the strictest sort, lugubriously good, with 
nothing sunshiny about him. Indeed, his ap- 


pearance somehow reminded one of a moun- 
tain bathed in gray shadow. High up and 
intellectual he was; but there was an atmos- 
phere of coldness that repelled, an elevation 
to which no one had any desire to attain. 


Had he been in Hindoostan he would have 


been a brahmin; but being reared in America, 


he was a man who thoroughly believed in 
that caste which is built up by property, edu- 
cation, or religion. Of firm principle, he yet 


did not take the broadest views of duty and 
humanity. 
Mrs. Leigh was one of those rare women 


we sometimes meet, whose disposition of un- 
changing sweetness can accommodate itself 
to any phase of character, and wind itself 
around all angles in some unaccountable way, 
exactly as you have seen mosses and lichens 
flourish on rugged boulders; and you have 
wondered what fed and gave them life. We 


know that God makes such natures and such 


mosses, and keeps them, too, in his own way, 
and for his own wise purposes. 

She had great reverence, and next to God 
she venerated her husband. She never seem- 
ed to have a separate will from his, and her 


wishes were made known in faint suggestions, 


and not in the out-and-out manner common 


to women of marked individuality. You may 
possibly think her weak and negative in char- 
acter; but under this abundant softness and 
flexibility, you might find a stratum of some- 
thing that would notso easily bend. Had she 


lived in the days of the Reformation, she 
would have been burnt at the stake, rather 


than have yielded her faith. These descrip- 
tions may, to some, appear cumbersome and 
out of place; but they are necessary to a right 
understanding of the influences and training 
to which their children were subjected. 


Myra, the eldest, a girl of twelve, with » 


face and head of classic elegance and finish, 
was already a small, feminine beginning of 
Tom Paine, as the skeptical curl of her lip, 
and general air of unbelief truly indicated. 
Nellie, the next younger, would not attract 


the attention of a casual observer; but there 


was a certain delicacy about her, an earnest. 


ness in the soft, brown eyes, a slight quiver 
of the chin and under lip, that made her grow 


into your sympathies as you watched aud 


studied. 


Martin, a boy of seven, with massive head 
and open brow, with gray eyes from which a 
laugh was seldom absent, and a firm, beauti- 
ful mouth, with his lithe, compact little figure, 
set you to thinking. You found yourself 


unconsciously picturing a brilliant future for 


him. 

Parental government had been so rigid and 
serious that they had imbibed some curious 
ideas, as the following conversation will 
show: 

“Nellie, what does make you so sober? 
Anybody would think you'd got religion, you 
are so poky.” 

“Don’t you want to be good, too, Myra?” 

“No, I don’t want to be good, and give up 
my doll and playhouse, and all my fun, and 
act just as though it were Sunday all the year. 
Why, Nellie, I think it is dreadful. I wouldn’t 


be a Christian for all the world, would you, 
Martin?” she asked her brother, who stood 


slightly in awe of her, on account of her su- 
perior age and sharpness of tongue. 
“No, not yet; not till I get old like father.” 
“ Well, I don’t want it,ever. I am going 
to enjoy myself. J don’t believe Mrs. Graves 


and Mr, Frost tell the truth when they get up 
in meeting and say how happy they are. They 


don’t act happy, and they look just as they do 
at funerals.” 

“O Myra, please don’t talk so wicked. May 
be they feel happy.” 

“ Well, I shan’t be a Christian, at any rate, 


Come, let us play * Bloody Tom and 1,’” 


“ Please, I am afraid it isn’t right,” said 
Nellie, with a sigh, as she went from the room 
to avoid temptation. 

She gathered her few toys in her apron, 
dressed her doll with loving care for the last 


time, and with something of the spirit that 


actuated Abraham when he took Isaac and 


bound him on the altar of sacrifice, she car- 
ried her treasures to her sister. 

“ Here, Myra, I don’t want these any more. 
I am going to be a Christian.” 

Her voice quivered, and she choked down 


a rising sob as she turned away, 
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“Why, Nellie, are you going to give them 
tome? Iwouldn’t if I were you.” 

The charmed voice of the tempter was in 
her ear; but the resolute, suffering little soul 
was firm. 

“ Yes, they are all yours,” was the broken 
reply; and she rushed up to her room to cry 
and pray. 
Nellie’s self-denial was not without its ef- 
fect upon her brother and sister. Myra, in 
spite of herself, felt that Nellie had somehow 
got above and beyond her; and Martin’s heart 
yearned after her so much, that he forgot his 
ball and hoop for the present, and went to 
seek her. 

“ Nellie, J love you.” 

“I know it. And you'll be good, wont 
you?” 

“Yes, I will. I don’t care what Myra says; 
and I’m going right away to give her all my 
playthings too.” 

The hasty resolve was instantly acted upon, 
and the impulsive boy came back. 

“Now,” said Nellie, “say we have a prayer- 
meeting.” 

“Pil pray first,” said Martin; “I'll pray 
* Our Father, and you pray ‘Now I lay me 
down to sleep,’ and then we'll change about.” 
Their voices, like sweet incense, went up to 
heaven, and I doubt not their childish amens 
were echoed among the everlasting hills, 
while shining throngs were about them as 
witnesses. 

“Aint you very happy, and isn’t this a great 
deal better than chasing hoop ?” asked Nellie. 
“Yes, I am happy, and it is a great deal 
better than playing now,” he replied, as though 
he were in doubt as to how long this state of 
things would last. 

In this close, grave line, it was difficult to 
walk, especially for Martin, whose active 
limbs ached for want of exercise; and who, 
therefore, in a short period became weary of 
the way he had chosen. 

’ “Myra,” he said, with a rueful face in which 
there was a trace of shame, “ Myra, will you 
please give me back my toys? I aint going 
to have religion any longer. I can’t have any 
fun, and it will kill me.” 

“Didn't I tell youso? It is just so with 
everybody, only they don’t like to own it up.” 
“Ono; mother don’t get tired, nor the min- 
ister ; but then they are big, and I am litte,” 
dissented Martin. - 

“And there is Nellie, she’ll just die before 
long, I know she will; for she'll never give 
up what she thinks is right,” commented 
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Myra. “She wakes me upnights singing the 
‘Happy Land;’ and once or twice she has 
frightened me getting up and praying in her 
sleep. But let us go and play.” 

Myra, young and simple as she was, had a 
clearer insight of Nellie’s character than even 
her parents, because, though very transparent, 
she was also very still in their presence, al- 
ways shrinking into the background as much 
as possible. Myra’s careless prophecy of 
Nellie’s early death was more correct than 
she thought; for one morning she awoke with 
a severe cough and high fever. 

“ Nellie, I can’t imagine where you took 
this cold,” said Mrs. Leigh, as she laid her 
hand on her hot brow and crimson cheeks. 

“I know,” said Martin, “she has been try- 
ing to have a trance.” 

“Trying to have a trance! What does he 
mean, Nellie?” 

“ Mother, I wanted to go to heaven as the 
little girl did you told us about; and so I went 
out into the meadow, and prayed for the an- 
gel to come and lead me; but he didn’t come 
because I wasn’t good enough, and I fell 
asleep on the damp grass.” 

Tears rolled fast over the cheeks of Mrs. 
Leigh while she listened. She saw at once 
how it had been taken for truth, word by 
word, by the pure and tender mind of her 
child, It is needful for us to repeat the sub- 
stance of the story that had so powerfully af- 
fected her imagination. 1t was the only 
daughter of a widow, a little girl of remark- 
able piety and sweetness of character, who 
was in the habit of retiring to a field near 
by, to pray. She afterward told her mother 
that, during one of these hours of intercourse 
with God, she seemed to be in a rugged place, 
covered with thistles and briers, out of which 
she could not escape, till looking up, she saw 
a being of wondrous brightness, clothed in a 
long, white robe, who said to her: 

“Be not afraid! go with me, and I will 
show you heaven and hell.” 

She gave him her hand, and the briers and 
stones no longer troubled her, and she walked 
over them as if they had been velvet. Her 
guide led her into a broad road, on which 
many people were travelling; and he told her 
it led to hell. She trembled, and hung back ; 
but the angel said nothing should harin her, 
and she went onward, By-and-by she reach- 
ed a deep pit, over which hung a cloud of 
darkness and horror. She leaned over, and 
heard sebbing and moaning, and voices of 
lamentation forever. She turned away witi 
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a shudder; and her guide took her into a 
straight and narrow path, so straight and 
narrow that she could not have walked in it 
if she had not been helped. Sometimes she 
felt very weary. Presently she came to 
Mount Zion, for the glory of the Lord shone 
around her; and the gates of pear! flew open 
at a word from her guide. She had so much 
of earth in ber eyes that the light dazzled her 
for a time, but after she became used to it, 
she saw clearly. Every form of beauty she 
had seen on earth, there, was a thousand fold 
more beautiful. Rivers, clear as crystal, made 
of the tears of saints, a vast multitude of an- 
gels, the throne, close to which stood many 
children, and most glorious of all, God him- 
self, she beheld. She begged to stay, but the 
angel told her she must go back for a season ; 
and if she were good, he would come for her 
again. 

This was the tale that had so vividly im- 
pressed Nellie, one that was turned over in 
her mind until she resolved to do as her little 
pattern of goodness bad done. The result 
was a bitter disappointment; not in the truth 
of the story, but in her own fitness for 
heaven. - 

The angel only delayed his coming for a 
few weeks, for Nellie did not get better. She 
drooped, day by day, and at last she was 


obliged to keep her bed altogether. Myra 


and Martin would come in, look sadly at her 
pale face and brilliant eyes, and then steal 
out as silently as they had come. Nellie ap- 
peared distressed at such times. 

“ What is the matter, darling?” asked Mrs, 
Leigh. 

“TI am trying to think, andI can’t just make 
out things.” 

After one of these painful reveries, she fell 
into a sweet slumber. When she awoke, she 
was fairly radiant, as she exclaimed: 

“ It is all plain now, mother. I have seen 
an angel, and he told me. I am going home 
soon; and I want Myra and Martin to know, 
and father too. Please call them. Come close 
to me,” she said, as Mr. Leigh and the ehil- 
dren entered. “I am not going to stay with 
you long; and I want to tell you that God 
made us to be both good and happy. We 
don’t live as we ought when we are not so. 
Myra and Martin, you can play hoop and vis- 
iting, and be Christians too. When I was 
sleeping but now, an angel came to me, and 
said: ‘ Be not troubled. Take a lesson from 
the river, the lamb and the birds; and I 


opened my eyes, and saw a stream leaping 
10 


and laughing all the way to a distant lake, 
with which it mingled all its gladness of life. 
Again I looked, and lo! a milk-white lamb 
was sporting among the flowers along its 
banks, I raised my glance, and the leaves 
of the forest were trembling with pleasure, 
and among the branches were many birds 
singing for joy. The very sunshine had a 
song of its own, as it burst over the scene, 
and it was all praise to God. The angel said 
‘thou mayst be like these, and commit no sin’ 
Father,” said the full-fledged soul, as she 
clasped her arms in a new, brave tenderness 
around his neck, “Father, are you happy? 


. Does your religion make you happy ?” 


Mr. Leigh hesitated, in strong emotion. 
There was coming a sweeter and deeper rev- 
elation of the New Testament through the 
chastening influences of affliction and the 
power of the life and faith of his little 
daughter. 

“It is my duty to serve God, and I have 
tried to do it; but I have not lived as you 
have, my child. I have regarded God rather 
as a just Judge to be feared, than as a kind 
Father to be loved ; but the light is breaking.” 

“Yes; the light is breaking,” repeated the 
dying Nellie. 

“Are you crying,mother? O, don’t. Jesus 
—has—come. Good-by.” 

This was all there was of death for her. 
The transplanting of their human blossom to 
the garden of Paradise drew the remaining 
members very closely together. Confidence 
was invited from each by the warmth of re- 
ciprocal sympathy. The innocent pastimes 
of childhood and youth were encouraged, and 
not frowned down by Mr. Leigh. Religion, 
instead of being considered a kiil-joy by the 
younger inmates, was the first and highest 
source of happiness. 

Some may object to the elevation of the 
language employed by a mere child; but of- 
ten when treading the borders of the spirit- 
world, our little ones startle us with their 
maturity of thought and expression. Parents 
who have parted with such, though they won- 
der, will not dispute the fact. Truly, “out of 
the mouths of babes and sucklings thou hast 
perfected praise.” 


What is glory ? what is fame? 

The echo of a long lost name; 

A breath. an idle hour's brief talk; 

The shadow of an drrant naught; 

A flower that blossoms fora ays 
Dying next morrow; 

A stream that hurries on its way, 
Singing of sorrow.— Motherwell. 
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WOODSIDE COTTAGE, 


BY DR. J. GILMAN, 


’Tis far away among the hills 

Of our own Granite State, 
Where greenwood boughs and purling rills, 
Where birdlings’ songs the pure air fills, 
Where Nature’s beauties, not her ills, 

Are early seen and late. 


Beyond the green I see it stand, 
The “ Woodside Cottage ’’ there; 
It sheltered once a happy band, 
United both in heart and band, 
For whom, now scattered o'er the land, 
The mother kneels in prayer. 


Alone she dwells in that sweet spot— 
The father lives above; 
The flowers are springing round her cot, 
Planted by hands she's ne’er forgot; 
O, is not hers a happy lot— 
To live a life of love! 


The grand, the awful—soft and sweet, 
Of nature here combine; 

The towering mountain’s lofty height, 

Majestic rivers in their might, 

With softest hues of lingering light, 
In sweetest concert join. 


The silvery lake, the verdant dell, 
The greenwood's deepest shade, 
Where squirrels chirp and wild birds dwell, 
Where winds in softest accents tell 
Of freedom—these I love full well— 
The mountain and the glade. 


But dearer far than all to me, 

Is the “ Woodside Cot near; 
Its o'd familiar scenes I see— 
The bird-box nailed against the tree, 
Its inmates just as happy, free, 

As when I placed it there. 


And there's the oft-frequented well, 
Its bucket clothed with green; 
The sweep hangs high the place to tell 
Where crystal drops of nectar swell: 
O, how I’ve sipped the drops that fell— 
Such drops I ne’er have seen. 


And now, at evening's twilight hour, 
I’m seated on the sill; : 

I gaze upon the same wild flower, 

I hear the night-bird’s witching power, 

The whippoorwill from out the bower— 
I seem to hear them still. 


BACHELOR’S EXPERIENCE, 


BY H. 


Tr is not necessary for me to relate my early 
history. “Why tell how, or when, or where I 
was born? That I have an existence is un- 
deniable; this manuscript is presumptive evi- 
dence of that. If any one doubts that I have 
moved in society, have seen the world, that 
doubt will disappear before I have finished. 
That what I write is a truth, a fact, I leave 
those who may peruse this to form their own 
opinion. ‘ 

Suffice it, then, to say I am a bachelor, of 
presentable appearance, tolerable information, 
and passionately fond of young ladies, espe- 

cially the neat and tidy. Of course some 
wonder why I. don’t get married, that’s just 
what I wonder at; but before I close, you 
may find a reason of your own; don’t let me 
anticipate your wishes, and don’t get excited 
ever. my awful fate. Perhaps I had better 


Ww. B. 


entitle this after the old maxim, “ The way of 
the transgressor is hard” 

My life has been the mere experience of my 
circle of acquaintances; mine is written, 
theirs dead or forgotten amid new joys or 
deeper griefs. 

When I arrived at the impatient age of six- 
teen, when long cigars and big tobacco quids 
made men of boys, when long-tailed coats, 
bosomed shirts, standing collars and essence 
of peppermint added dignity to youth (at 
least, youth thought so), and made some slim 
spindle-shanks a man of property and a catch, 
I started out in the world with my brains 
clouded with tobacco smoke and my clothes 
scented with a beautiful. conglomeration of 
the same delicious odor mingled with an 
agreeable perfume of peppermint. I had two 
ideas besides peppermint and tobacco, how- 
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BACHELOR'S EXPERIENCE. 


ever, and they were to find a wife, and a rich 
ola uncle, who would die soon and leave me 
the bulk of his property. That wealth, severely 
. earned through long years of toil and priva- 
tion, would not be willingly bequeathed to 
such a genius as I, never troubled my mind; 
it would, of course, be left me. I failed in 
both, however, as every man who starts in 
life with two such mad propositions ought to 
do. Some fair damsel sighing for a husband, 
may ask how I failed in the first, and some 
lucky fool who stumbled on a wife, may re- 
mark, any man can marry. I do most sin- 
cerely pity such people; my deepest commis- 
eration is extended to them; they waste 
brains and energy. "Tis not every woman I 
would marry, nor every woman who would 
marry me; so I am still looking for a wife. 

After long and faithful search to find some 
wealthy relative to leave me his fortune, and 
after being shown the sidewalk repeatedly, in 
a manner that always left an impression upon 
me, I concluded that either my rich relations 
were fools, or I had mistaken my calling. In 
the course of my long, distant, and tedious 
peregrinations, I was introduced to a lovely 
and bewitching lady of the name of Miss 
Clara Angel. She smiled, and I was in love. 
O, the rapture of that emotion! How it 
thrilled my whole soul! What a new dignity 
it added to me! The possibility that she did 
not love me I never calculated—the idea that 
any woman of intelligence could refuse so 
brilliant a chance as to become the wife of 
such a wonderful genius as myself, was pre- 
sumptuous; so I spent money for gifts, mon- 
ey for tickets to the theatre, to concerts and 
lectures. I wasted my time, wasted my ener- 
gies, exhausted my resources, made my friends 
sorrowful, wore out the patience of my rela- 
tions, and lost my coveted “ heirship.” 

On one of those calm, serene and beautiful 
evenings, at the hour when the moon’s silvery 
light hallowed everything with a mellowing 
influence, I was seated in a buggy with her 
to whom my sighs and joys were all dedicated. 
Just as we neared the shade of a magnificent 
oak, 1 began to feel all the blended emotions 
and sensations usually experienced on such 
occasions, and as passion grew warm and 
ardent, I confessed all. I told her of my love, 
my hopes, my ambition, and my prospects. 
It awakened no corresponding thiill. Coolly 
and silently she listened. 1 grew madly elo- 
quent. 1 pressed the question, and she replied: 
’ “J don’t see the necessity of this warmth 
between friends. I love you certaiuly. I 
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love you with a sister’s love, and shall ever 
esteem you as a brother.” 

This reply thoroughly unmanned me. I 
had plenty of sisters at home; I knew the 
value of a sister’s love. Being a worthless, 
good-for-nothing fellow, my sisters were con- 
stantly teasing the life out of me; nd when 
my senses fully recovered from the shock 
produced by her reply, I concluded she had 
flattered my fancy at the expense of my 
pocket. She bewitched me with her sweet- 
ness, sweetness long drawn out to the tune 
of misspent time and exhausted resources, 
threadbare coats and laughing shoes, hats 
that to all appearance had served a campaign 
in Southern warfare, so awfully worn out. If 
I had been born rich or a poet, [should make 
a hero out of myself and a heroine out of her; 
but being unfortunately destined to go hungry 
to bed, the romance of the thing soon wore 
out, and I, like others, was doomed to learn 
that wondrous wise truth “ that as good fish 
live in the sea as ever came out of it.” I vote 
the celebrated individual whose fertile mind 
originated that immortal homily a leather 
medal. What on earth is the use of trying to 
conciliate a rejected lover, by telling him 
that? Why insult a disappointed fisherman, 
by telling him that plenty of fish live in the 
sea, if none will bite his bait? What conso- 
lation is it to me to know that plenty of 
women walk the streets, plenty sit in nice 
parlors, waiting to be won; plenty that would 
learn your step, greet your coming, and exer- 
cise themselves to please, if I don’t admire 
them, or if I “can’t see it?” No, positively 
no, there is no comfort, no solace, no conso- 
lation in knowing these dead realities, these 
certain and incontrovertible facts. What 
does a luver care for truth? He is all romance. 
I have learned the truth by bitter and humil- 
jating experience, and have got over it all 
bravely. 

After I had finished my love affair with her 
and seen the necessity of doing something to 
regain my lost reputation and position, I took 
a careful survey of effects, To drown myself 
was folly; hanging was madness; poison was 
hard to take and disagreeable in its eifects; 
shooting was impossible, because I had not 
the courage; suicide was cowardly, and in 
committing it what would I gaiu? No acci- 
dental discharge of fire-arms, no assassin’s 
knife, no drowning by being capsized, no 
death by purpose, accident or intention. I 
must live. O, such a life! A blank, a blot,a 
future all misery, a past all remorse! 1 con- 
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cluded to study law. I fondly dreamed that 
in pursuit of legal fame, love and its romance 
‘would be forgotten ; therefore I entered the 
law office of a distinguished practitioner, and 
commenced the arduous and laborious study 
of law. I opened Blackstone; I read a few 
pages—thought and dreamed over my rejec- 
tion more than I did over what I read. Again 
and again I tried it with no better success. I 
gave it up. Then I went to earning money. 
I read books, earned dollars, felt good. There 
is such a soothing effect upon a man’s nerves 
in the continual flow of money into his purse. 
I began to take young ladies out to ride, be- 
gan to feel a friendship for them, loved them 
all, gave up my position, determined to devote 
myself to the ladies. 

I made a selection, I won her; she loved 
the with all the trusting, thrilling intensity of 
& woman’s first attachment; then J changed. 
I tired of her, I grew indifferent, I threw her 
aside. I concluded that I should never mar- 
ry, never be satisfied. I tired of myself, 
hated the whole world, was dissatisfied with 
mankind, grew impatient of restraint, conclu- 
ded to try law again, could not study, left 
home, became penniless, became thoughtful, 
reflective, sensible. I wondered if any one 
had ever succeeded living as changeable and 
vagrant a life as I was leading. I concluded 
that to win success in any channel, you must 
bend all of your united energies in that chan- 
nel. I might be a genius, but if I scattered 
my efforts over all the field of science or 
literature, I should spend a good long lifetime 
in reading over what other men have learned 
and written. But if I bent my whole soul for 
the development of that one truth, perhaps 
some latent idea or original thought might be 
discovered that would crown my efforts with 
fame if not with satisfaction. 

I returned home; I re-entered the law 
office; I again read Blackstone, corresponded 
with a number of young ladies, grew disaf- 
fected; law evidently was not as interesting 
as young ladies. I got into another love 
affair, gave a ring, became a fool, and think- 
ing to expiate my folly under the hallowed 
name of patriotism, entered the military ser- 
vice, was promoted to a lieutenantcy, earned 
‘a good reputation among my comrades, was 
discharged the service, and for a third time 
commenced to study law. I thought myself 


‘thoroughly and completely weaned from a 


woman’s influence, but on my arrival home, 


‘a lady of long-standing friendship, quiet man- 


ners, dignified mien, and lovely appearance, 


so warmly greeted my return that it well-nigh 
proved hopeless. All my trials, my sacrifices, 
my bitter and exhaustive experience, had 
done no earthly good; here I was soon to be 
entangled in another love affair. And 
warm breath plays upon my cheek, and affec- 
tion’s lips press mine, and a loving arm, heart 
and soul twine their gentle power around my 
wayward soul, I am perfectly contented that 
“so mote it be,” and, hereafter, shall cease to 
sing “ No one to love.” 


> 


MODERN WINES. 

In England it is in the flavoring and color- 
ing of the differentsorts of port and sherry that 
the greatest taste and skill are shown. Here 
it is chemistry steps in to aid the wine-mer- 
chant, and not only relieves him of the trou- 
ble of research, but takes all the drudgery of 
preparation off his hands. The initiated in 
London are aware of the visits of an individ- 
ual at certain establishments, whose sole stock 
in trade consists of sundry not very large bot- 
tles, containing liquids of various colors. 
Morning or early forenoon is his time for 
doing business, and the transactions are gen- 
erally for ready money, with few questions 
asked or answered, This is the dealer in es- 
sences, and the essences play an all-important 
part in wine-making. Essence of sloe-juice 
gives a dryness and color combined. Es- 
sence of black-currants produces both body 
and richness of flavor—much esteemed in good 
port wines—and expressed juice of Orleans 
-plums is found to answer the same purpose. 
A solution of tannin in spirits gives the re- 
quisite astringency and the true sherry flavor 
to inferior Cape wines. For the costlier 
brown sherries, a very superior wine called 
Color, worth perhaps about a hundred pounds 
per butt, is sparingly used for the purpose of 
giving color; and in the commoner sorts, ear- 
amel or burnt sugar, effects the same object. 
Palm-oil dissolved in spirits gives a rich color 
to sherry; and almond-paste produces a fine 
nutty flavor, which flavor can also be obtained 
by the use of nitro-benzole—the latter article 
being largely used in the flavoring of cheap 
sherries, 

We will not pretend to say that we can name 
all the ingredients used in the “ doctoring ” of 
drinka, for there may be mysteries; but we 
know that in addition to the articles just 
mentioned, salt, common sugar, capsicum, 
grains of Paradise, sulphuric acid, cream of 
tartar, and glycerine play their parts in add- 
ing flavor, and in producing oiliness, crusti- 
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ness, and the beads in the liquids we are asked 
to consume as port and sherry. 

There could be no greater mistake than to 
suppose that adulteration is confined to the 
wines most commonly consumed in England. 
We are not sure indeed but that the adultera- 
tion of champagne is carried even to a greater 
extent than the adulteration of port and sher- 
ry. It is only a short time since that a suit in 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, arising out of a 
dispute in connection with some dock-war- 
rants, disclosed the fact, that champagne that 
will fetch a guinea a bottle on the race-course, 
need not cost the retailer more than thirteen 
shillings a dozen. We are not in any great 
degree a champagne-drinking people, yet a 
learned counsel, on the trial just alluded to, 
maintained that there is more of this particu- 
lar wine consumed in England in one day, 
than is produced in all France in the course 
of twenty years. This is only another mode 
of telling us that we don’t get the real article, 
but of course we all know that; yet it is made 
a point of honor in some countries to stand 
up for the genuineness of the champagne they 
consume, In the Pall Mall clubs, it would be 
rank heresy to hint a doubt of the sparkling 
vintage. Russians will swear that out of the 
capital of the czars or the Neva, you have but 
very little chance of even tasting the genuine 
product of the champagne vineyards, In Cal- 
ifornia, they are quite convinced that they had 
the very best of undoubted Moet and Chan- 
don; while the New Yorkers would think a 
man mad who could dream of questioning the 
fact, that the only real Veuve Clicquot is to 
be had at Delmonico’s. All cannot be right 
in asserting that they alone have a monopoly 
of the drink so much in repute, though we 
think there can be no doubt that the Russian 
has the best chance of tasting the genuine 
article. It is stated on good authority, that, 
with the exception of what is retained by the 
French court for its own use, and for sending 
as presents to crowned heads, there is a stand- 
ing agreement, that all that is left of the cel- 
ebrated Clicquot vintage shall be sent to the 
Russian government. How the rest of the 
world is supplied with its champagne, only a 
small portion of the world really knows. Ger- 
many supplies a large portion of what is sold 
as the best champagne; and Moselle wine de- 
prived of the peculiar flavor of the muscatel 
grape, from which it is made, constitutes an 
excellent sparkling drink, such as may well 
satisfy those who had no chance of ever seeing 
& bottle of real champagne decanted. 


But champagne may be made of almost 
any beverage that will ferment and effervesce, 
and, in fact, we rather fear it is made of any 
and every liquid that can be got to bubble and 
sparkle for the period demanded in the drink- 
ing ofit. Sugar-candy, carbonate ofsoda, and 
the requsite colorings and flavorings, play 
their part in the sophisticating of the desider- 
ated drink. From gooseberry, from mangold- 
wurzel, and from rhubarb, good champague 
may be concocted; cider, perry, mead, maple 
syrup, and even spruce-beer, have been used, 
and used largely, in the manufacture. There 
is no occasion for the rhubarb used in the 
making of champagne being fresh, for excel- 
lent judges have owned that they have been 
deceived with a wine of this description made 
from very stale rhubarb. If proper skill is 
displayed in the flavoring, and needful care 
bestowed upon the racking, we really do not 
see how the general public can be expected to 
judge accurately of what they are drinking, 
when connoisseurs are compelled to own that 
they are deceived. That tinfoil, pink tissue- 
paper, and neat but showy labels, have much 
to do in recommending champagne, is a fact 
the dealer knows well, if he does not acknowl- 


edge it. 


PHOSPHORUS. 


Phosphorus was discovered in 1669, but the 
process by which it was obtained was too ex- 
pensive to permit its general use. It was first 
employed to ignite matches in 1680, but it was 
nearly 100 years afterward when it was dis- 
covered in old bones, that it became of much 
importance. Pure phosphorus is a semi- 
transparent, nearly colorless substance, flexi- 
ble, and so soft that it can be cut with a knife. 
In itself it is tasteless, but when exposed to 
the air it emits a vapor having an odor like 
that of garlic. It melts at 111 1-2 degrees, 
and takes fire ina warm atmosphere. It is 
insoluble in water, but is readily dissolved by 
ether, naptha, dithloride of sulphur, and bi- 
sulphuret of carbon. The red amorphous phos- 
phorus more recently used in the prepar- 
ation of matches is less dangerous than the 
ordinary stick phosphorus, as it is free from the 
poisonous vapor, and is not so highly inflam- 
mable. Phosphorus is contained in various 
rocks, whence it passes by decomposition into 
the soil, is taken up by plants, enters into 
grain, and is thus received into the animal 
system. It is an essential ingredient in the 
composition of the brain and nerves. 
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Editor's Table. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Eprrors AND PROPRIETORS. 


REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 

The trial of the Washington assassinators 
has attracted much attention during the 
month. Indeed it has been the only theme on 
which the daily papers could harp, in hopes 
of creati:g a sensation, and thus dispose of 
each day's publications. Every twenty-four 
hours the journals have promised us some- 
thing startling, and each promise has met 
with disappointment and disgust on the part 
of the public. We were led to expect that 
the most shocking revelations would appear 
in print, but such has not been the case, and 
the people cared at last but little whether the 
evidence was reported or suppressed, an open 
court held or a secret tribunal organized. 
The trial has not exhibited such stupendous 
rascality as was expected, but the secret tes- 
timony was important. Payne is fully iden- 
tified as the would-be murderer of Secretary 
Seward, Booth as the murderer of President 
Lincoln ; but there the interest ends, always 
excepting Mrs. Surratt, the woman who could 
have prevented the crime at any time, yet did 
not make an effort to do so, but rather urged 
the matter on, and as one of the conspirators 
she should be punished, woman or no woman. 
She took a step that she knew was terrible, 
and she should be made to suffer for it. She 
isa fiend, and should be treated as one. Payne 
will be hanged, and he deserves death ; but as 
for the rest of the gang, it is impossible to 
state definitely what will be done with them. 
The arguments are all in, and it is probable 
that before this meets the eyes of our readers 
some decision will be arrived at. The at- 
tempt to prove that Payne is insane, even 
provoked laughter from that desperado.— 
The great event of the past month was the 
military review at Washington. No such 
pageant was ever before witnessed in this 
country; and but seldom two hundred thou- 
sand men assemble under arms in Europe. 
Indeed, the Duke of Wellington said there 
were but few generals in England who could 
march twenty-five thousand men on to Hyde 
Park and then march them off, without con- 
fusion and disorder. We don’t mean to boast, 


and contend that no country in the world 
could produce so large an army, but we do 
mean to say that in the armies that marched 
through Washington, there were more brave 
soldiers and skilful officers than can be found 
in the same number of men in the rank and 
file of military France or commercial Eng- 
land. They were veterans, accustomed to 
war and the smell of powder, confident men, 
who knew their leaders, and trusted them, 
because they had led them to victory so often, 
and yet with all their glory thick upon them 
they were glad to relinquish the profession of 
arms, and return to civil life. Of course 
Washington was crowded with people anx- 
ious to see Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, How- 
ard, Custar, and hundreds of others whose 
deeds are familiar to the public, and whose 
names will live in song and history. There 
was only one thing to mar the whole display. 
That was the thought that Sherman should 
feel unhappy at some action taken by the 
government when his arrangement with John- 
ston was made known, The cheers of the 
soldiers and the citizens must have thrilled 
his heart and melted the ice that he has car- 
ried there for so many days. He has explained 
the reasons for his conduct, and those reasons 
were satisfactory; so he must let the matter 
drop, and not make speeches and write let- 
ters reflecting on his superiors. If he contin- 
ues to do so, he will ruin himself as sure as his 
name is Sherman, He is too great a man for 
such pettishness; his friend Grant should tell 
him so, and teach him the virtue of silence.—— 
Jeff Davis parted with his family on board of 
a gunboat at Fortress Monroe, He was not 
much affected, and his wife did not shed many 
tears. He was placed in a casemate, and his 
family went south. Since Davis has been in 
the fort the daily papers have managed to tell 
quite a number of lies respecting his treat- 
ment, while the Philadelphia papers have been 
awful with their thrilling falsehoods. They 
have represented that irons were placed on 
the prisoner’s hands and feet, that four men 
were required to do the work, that he threat- 
ens to commit suicide, that only a spoon is 
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allowed in his cell, and ether nonsense, too 
frivolous to mention, but worthy the pen of 
Philadelphia reporters. People used to say, 
when they desired to represent a notorious 
person, that he lied like a Philadelphia law- 
yer. A change has taken place. Now the 
expression is, he lies like a Philadelphia re- 
porter. There is no sense in publishing such 
stuff, for there is but little truth in all the 
statements that have gone forth, yet it will be 
scattered all over Europe, and our govern- 
ment held up for the indignation of the civil- 
ized world. If the fools must lie, let them do 
it with some kind of decency.——President 
Johnson has set an example for which we 
must honor him. He has refused an excellent 
coach and span of horses, but thanked the 
gentlemen who would have presented them. 
This stamps him as an honest man.——The 
scoundrel who was to introduce the yellow 
fever into some of the Northern cities, has 
been held for trial in Canada——A mad 
project has been started to pay off, by sub- 
scription, the national debt. It is a cheap 
way of rubber advertising, and will amount 
to nothing. We should like to see it success- 
ful, however.——Sherman will have command 
of Mississippi, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama 
and Louisiana, with headquarters at Cincin- 
nati. He will look after his affairs in that di- 
rection, we will warrant, provided he will 
keep his temper——As we predicted, the 
president has issued his amnesty proclama- 
tion, in which he tells us in plain terms who 
can be saved, and who must stand aside and 
take some of the rough chances of life. He 
has left one hope, and that is, by making an 
appeal to him, in the proper form, a pardon 
will be granted to those whom the proclama- 
tion repudiates. All who left judicial stations 
to enter the rebel service, all who left the 
army and navy, and all above the rank of 
colonel are exempted from pardon, except by 
a special act of the president. There is an- 
other class of rascals exempted. Those sneaks 
who sheltered themselves in Canada and 
planned and made raids on our territory, 
plotted assassination, poisoning, infecting with 
yellow fever, and other crimes which honor- 
able men would never think of, are not includ- 
ed in the proclamation; and it is just that 
they are not, for such scoundrels deserve 
hanging, and we hope that some day they will 
meet their just deserts. They are a disgrace 
to manhood, more like fiends than human 
beings, and should be consigned to that hell 
to which they belong, there to receive some 


slight punishment for their crimes, dastardly 
and cowardly, unworthy of the age in which 
we live, and in fact unworthy of any age-——— 
The English papers are opposed to the hang- 
ing of Jeff Davis. We supposed that such 
would be the case, but if our amiable friends, 
on the other side of the ocean, desire that his 
life should be spared, they had better let our 
government attend to its own business, with- 
out dictation from interested parties.——Del- 
egations from the Western Boards of Trade 
have enjoyed for a week the hospitalities of 
our city, and seemed to enjoy themselves.—— 
The passport order has been revoked, and 
people can leave the country without request- 
ing permission from the government.——Rep- 
resentative Harris, who was tried by court- 
martial for disloyalty, was sentenced to fine 
and imprisonment, but the president remitted 
the fine and imprisonment.——We have news 
that the Atlantic telegraph cable is nearly 
completed, and that the Great Eastern will 
sail, with the cable on board, some time dur- 
ing July. We predict for the whole thing as 
great a failure as that which occurred when 
attempts were made to connect England and 
North America, some years since, with tel- 
egraphic communications, and we are sur- 
prised that money could be raised for so cost- 
ly an experiment, with all the odds against 
ever receiving one penny in return. We hope 
that but few Americans have taken stock, and 
that on no account will they be induced to do 
so. We wish the whole experiment success, 
but a moment’s reflection will convince most 
any one that continued success is an impossi- 
bility. A bite of a shark, a slap of a whale’s 
tail, a chafe on a ledge of rocks, and the con- 
nection is severed forever, and the stockhold- 


ers can groan for their money, and howl at 


their foolishness. The cable that is to be laid 
is just 2300 nautical miles, or in rough num- 
bers, about 2600 miles long.——Grant and 
Sherman have had interviews at West Point 
with General Scott. Affecting interviews they 
must have been, and worthy the pencil of a 
great artist. How the recollection of younger 
and glorious days must have passed through 
the mind of the veteran as he looked at two of 
the greatest generals of the age, who were 
mere boys in the Mexican war, and never ex- 
pected to catch the eye of their chief. Few 
words were spoken, but silence was more ex- 
pressive than any conversation could be.—— 
The most important piece of foreign news 
that we have to record this month is the rup- 
ture between Prince Napoleon and the empe- 
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ror. The former has resigned his seat in the 
cabinet, and all beceuse he took occasion to 
speak on republics, and to differ on the Mex- 
ican policy. We have had a warm friend in 
the prince, and hope that he will keep quiet 
and abide his time.——General Grant was re- 
ceived with immense enthusiasm in New 
York. His hands were shaken by thousands, 
and the modest hero barely escaped with life, 
80 great was the crowd around him. He 
flanked the politicians, and thus escaped some 
of their demonstrations.——Delegates from 
Alabama, Georgia and Mississippi have visited 
Washington for the purpose of being recon- 
structed. No result has yet been arrived at. 
The president is watching events.——The 
president has received hundreds of applica- 
tions for pardon and restoration to citizen- 
ship. Some of the most prominent Southern 
men are eager for forgiveness.——It is esti- 
mated that there are 70,000 bales of cotton in 
Arkansas, 300,000 in Texas, and 1,000,000 east 
of the Mississippi River. We take this esti- 
mate to be nearly correct; and if such is the 
case, there are 2,500,000 bales in the country, 
North and South, so we have great hope that 
we shall see cotton lower in the course of a 
few months.——With one dash of his ink- 
dropping pen, the president has created a 
revolution in the Southern trade, and has 
done more to make violent rebels friendly 
than by any other act that he could have per- 
formed. He has declared that ali restrictions 
on business at the South are removed, with 
the single exceptions of dealing in munitions 
of war and certain kinds of cloth, which it is 
thought best to let alone for a short time, or 
until all the fire-eating, dissatisfied gentlemen 
are satisfied that it is better to remain in 
peace than to fight. Cotton can now be 
moved to any part of the world, on paying 
the regular export duty of three per cent. on 
a pound.——We believe that we can see signs 
of encouragement in this order of the pres- 
ident, that will help restore tranquillity to the 
country, and once more bind the North and 
South together with fraternal bonds of trade. 
——President Johnson does not seem to be- 
lieve in giving to the negroes free suffrage, 
, Just at present. He is in favor of waiting 
until such time as he thinks the majority of 
them will understand their rights. To all 
negro soldiers he is willing to give suffrage, 
but the great mass of colored people must 
wait for a few months. He tells them not to 
be impatient, for events are assuming definite 
shape. He does not move quick enough to 
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suit some people, so it is quite probable that 
we shall see prominent republicans assume a 
warlike attitude before long.——It was re- 
ported that the monuments which had been 
erected on the Ball Run battle-fields, in honor 
of our fallen braves, had been defaced and 
badly injured by those living near, but at last 
accounts, we are glad to see that the story is 
contradicted. Some of our soldiers would 
have taken terrible revenge for such an insult. 
——General Howard has received the most 
gratifying information from South Carolina 
respecting the workings of the freedmen in 
that State. Some 40,000 of them are at work 
supporting themselves, and living contented ; 
but in Macon, Ga., the blacks are dying by 
the dozen, and refuse to go to the country, 
where their services are required. These 
will regulate themselves after a while, and 
as soon as the colored people discover that 
the government is not bound to support them 
in idleness.——Rich estates are selling from 
one to ten dollars per acre, in North Carolina, 
and some great fortunes will be made in that 
State by the aid of land.——France has with- 
drawn belligerent rights from the South, 
coming out in a frank manner, a striking con- 
trast to the method which England adopted, 
when Russell issued a note that Confederates 
could not be admitted as Confederates, or 
surrender as Confederates to an English court. 
Russell’s rather inclined to be a Dogberry of 
the dullest kind——A most brutal murder 
bas been perpetrated in West Roxbury. A 
little girl, fourteen years of age, and her 
brother, twelve years of age, were killed by 
some ruffian or ruffians, after the girl had 
been most outrageously treated. They were 
out at play in the woods where they met their 
fate. A deeper sensation has not been ex- 
perienced in this part of the country for years, 
than when the news was published. It struck 
home to every heart. Rewards of about 
$4000 are offered for the apprehension of those 
who committed the terrible crimes. Punish- 
ment prompt and sure should be meted out 
to tLe perpetrators of such horrible atrocities. 
We suppose that some would start the plea of 
insanity, as is usual in this city, but a com- 
munity of sensible men wont stand such 
pleadings a great while. We have had our 
share of them already.——A. H. 
poor old Reagan, the tmaster-g 

the Confederacy, have been placed in am 
quarters at Fort Warren, where they will be 
coul aud comfortable until called for. 
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The Florist: 


There are several kinds of hydrangea, most of 
which are American shrubs. The kind best known, 
however, and which is called the hydrangea, par ex- 
cellence, is a Chinese shrub. Botanists call it Hy- 
drangea Hortensia, the specific name being given in 
honor of a French lady, whose Christian name was 
Hortense: and though it is now so common, it has 
not been introduced much more than fifty years—the 
first plant of it grown in Britain having been im- 
ported from China by Sir Joseph Banks, in 1789 or 
1790, about the same time as the tree pwony. The 
hydrangea, though nearly hardy, is generally consid- 
ered as a greenhouse or window plant; and it is ad- 
mirably adapted for the latter situation, as it is 
scarcely possible to give it too much water, though 
water may be withheld from it for several days with- 
out killing it—the plant reminding 1ts possessor of its 
wants by its conspicuously drooping leaves, and re- 
viving rapidly when water is given. It should be 
grown inarich soil, and its branches should be cut 
in every year when it has done flowering; as other- 
wise the branches are apt to become unsightly from 
losing their leaves near the base. 


Inga. 

Beautiful plants, nearly allied to the genus Mimo- 
sa, with silky, tassel-like flowers. All the species are 
stove-shrubs, and should be grown in a mixture of 
loam and peat. They are propagated by cuttings, 
taken off at a joint, and struck in pure sand, under a 
bell-glass, and plunged in a hotbed, or in tan, to afford 
them bottom-heat. 

Lisianthus. 

Ligneous, perennial and biennial plants, natives of 
the West Indies; which require a hothouse or green- 
house in our climate. L. Russelianus has handsome 
purple flowers; but they are not so beautiful as was 
at first supposed, and the species is neither hardy 
norannual. All the species should be grown in a 
mixture of loam and peat, and they are all propa- 
gated by cuttings struck in sand, under a bell-glass. 


Cerinthe (Honeywort). 

Hardy annuals, more curious than beautiful, that 
will grow in any soil or situation; and which, if 
sown in spring or summer, will generally come into 
flower in about six weeks from the time of sowing; 
and if sown in autumn, they will stand through the 
winter. 


Liriodendron. 

The tulip-tree is very ornamental from ite flowers, 
which somewhat resemble those of the parrot-tulip, 
and its curiously-shaped leaves, It seldom flowers 


till it has become a large tree. The seeds often lie 
two years in the ground before they come up. 


Lisanthe. 

The plants should be grown in a greenhouse, in 
peat and sand; and they are propagated by cuttings 
of the tips of the shoots, like heaths, 


Anemone. 

All the plants belonging to this genus are beautiful 
and well deserving of cultivation; from tlie little 
white wood anemone to the largest Dutch varieties, 
which have been sometimes known to be six inches 
in diameter. The common hardy kinds are of very 
easy culture. They should be planted in a warm dry 
border, In face of a south wall, in alight soil, and 
they may be left in the ground for several years with- 
out taking up. But the garden anemones, which are 
what are called florist’s flowers, require the utmost 
care in their cultivation. The tubers of these fine 
kinds of anemones, and their hybrids and varieties, 
are sold in the seed-shops by the hundred. They re- 
semble little bunches of small black potatoes, which 
may be divided, each portion producing a new plant, 
though it will probably be too weak to flower the 
first year. When the plants begin to grow, they 
should be frequently watered with rain-water, so as 
never to allow the fibrous roots to wither from 
drought; and when the plants have done flowering, 
the mats on hoops should be stretched over the bed, 
and the plants kept quite dry, till their leaves become 
brown and wither, which will generally be in about 
a month after they have done flowering. The tubers 
should then be taken up, and kept dry, till the re- 
turn of the proper season for planting. When seed- 
ling anemones are to be raised, the seed should be 
divested of its pappus, by rubbing it between the 
hands or through a sieve, and sown in pots or boxes 
in August; the young tubers should be taken up 
when the leaves wither the following summer, and 
re-planted in autumn, when they will flower the 
following spring. 

Syringa, or Mock Orange. 

This is a strong-growing shrub, with clusters of 
light-colored, fragrant flowers, filling the air for quite 
a distance with agreeable perfume. Grows from six 
to ten feet high, and is entirely hardy, flowering in 
June and July. 

Littewa, or Lyttea. 

Handsome plants, with spreading leaves and long 
spikes of flowers. The fine plant, formerly known as 
Bonapartea juncea, is now called Littea geminiflora. 
They should be grown in sandy loam, and are in- 
creased by suckers from the roots. 


Rose of Sharon. 

A common flowering shrub, and perfectly hardy 
north of Massachusetts. Being a late bloomer, it 
comes in well when there is a scarcity of other flow- 
ers, and the hollyhock shaped bloom, together with 
the regular handsome growing head, make it a de- 
sirable showy shrub of easy culture, growing readily 
from cuttings, and is frequently used for screens or 
hedges. There are many varieties, single and double, 
white, red, striped and pheasant-eye. 


Bird’s-Eye. 
This is a very neat little plant, cultivated in peat 
soil, and kept moist. 
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A good Plum Cake. 

An equal weight of butter and flour, a quarter of a 
pound of cut peels and citron, double the weight of 
butter in currants, the grating of three lemons, and 
half a nutmeg, half an ounce of pudding spice, one 
glass of brandy, and the same quantity of eggs as the 
weight in butter; beat your butter as for pound cake; 
put in a few chopped sweetalmonds. Paper and but- 
ter a hoop, bottom and sides; then putin your mix- 
tures; bake in a slow oven for some time; take off 
the hoop when done, but not the paper. 


Rich Plum Cake. 
Mix two quarts of flour with a pound of sifted loaf 
sugar, three pounds of currants, half a pound of 


raisins, stoned and chopped, a quarter of an ounce of 


mace and cloves; a grated nutmeg, the peel of a 
lemon, cut fine; melt two pounds of butter in a pint 
and a quarter of cream, but not hot, the whites and 
yolks of twelve eggs, beaten apart, and half a pint of 

good yeast. Beat them together a full hour. Put in 
or pans, and bake. 


To one pint of sour or buttermilk, add two eggs, a 
small teaspoonful of soda, a little salt and rye meal, 
sufficient to make a batter that will spread a little, 
but not run. Drop in muffin-rings with a spoon. 
For baking they will require twice the time of com- 
mon griddle-cakes, They are also nice baked in cups 
about fifteen minutes. 


English Everton Taffy. 

Two pounds of brown sugar, half a pound of butter 
a wineglass of vinegar and water mixed; boil these 
halfan hour. Then try it with a steel in cold water; 
if it will slip off and break brittle, pour it into pans 
to cool. 


Cider Cake. 

One cupful of sugar, one cupful of butter; mix 
them together, and break in two or three eggs; then 
add one cupful of flour, one nutmeg, and one tea- 
spoonful of saleratus; put into it one cupful of cider, 
or pour the cider, foaming, over it; then add two 
cupsful of flour; mix the whole well together, and 
bake it three-quarters of an hour. 

Rice Puffs. 

Toa pint of flour put boiling water or milk suffi- 
cient to make batter. Beat four eggs(when it is cool), 
and put in, together with a teaspoonful of salt. Drop 
this mixture by the large spoonful into hot fat. 


Coffee au Creme. 

Put two spoonsful of coffee with some sugar into 
three pints of cold cream; boil it up for half an hour; 
let it stand; beat up the yolks of eight eggs, strain 
them through a sieve, and mix the whole together; 
put the vessel into boiling water to simmer over a 
slow fire, keep it constantly stirred. 
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Rout Cakes. 

Take a pound of ground almonds and a pound of 
fine, sifted sugar, a few grains of nutmeg, a little 
grated lemon peel; dry it well up into a stiffish 
paste; work it well; if too stiff it will crack; thén add 
a trifle more yolk of egg, and form into cakes to suit 
the fancy; no cutters are used; they must be made 
a day or two; after they are formed, let them stand 
on sugared paper, upon your baking sheet; bake 
them in a quick oven; a few minutes will do. 


Bread without Crust. 
The housewife who would bake her bread or bis- 
cuit without a dry, hard crust, can do so very readily. 


Just before placing the bread in the oven, she has 
only to rub its surface with butter or lard, This will 


close the pores, prevent the escape of the gas which 
is produced by the yeast, and the escape of the steam 
which is prod d by the i of the heated loaf. 
Bread thus baked will be almost crustless. 


Cream Soda—an excellent Drink. 
Five pounds of loaf sugar, one ounce cream of tar- 


tar, one ounce Epsom salts, five ounces tartaric acid, 
Dissolve all the ingredients in one gallon of water. 


and heat it till it boils; and skim, if necessary. When 
cool, put the syrup in bottles, and set in a cool place. 
To prepare the drink, put two or three tablespoons- 
ful of the syrup into a tumbler two-thirds full of 
water ; add one-fourth of a teaspoonful of super car- 
bonate of soda; stir briskly, and the effervescence 
will be equal to any soda from the fount, 

Coffee Cream. 

Mix three cups of good coffee with one pint of 
cream, and sugar according to taste; boil them to- 
gether, and reduce them about one-third; observe 
that the coffee must be done as if it was for drinking 
alone, and settle very clear before you mix it with 
the cream. 

A Substitute for Cream. 

Beat up the whole of a fresh egg in a basin, and 
then pour boiling tea over it gradually, to prevent its 
curdling; it is difficult from the taste to distinguish 
it from rich cream. 


To roast a Leg of Lamb. 

Let it roast gradually, and commence 4 distance 
from the fire; a leg of five pounds will take an hour 
and a quarter; one of six pounds, will take an hour 
and a half. 


Beef and Mutton. 

Four pounds of beef lose one pound by boiling, and 
a pound and five ounces by roasting, and one pound 
three ounces by baking. Four pounds of mutton lose 
fourteen ounces by boiling, and one pound six ounces 
by roasting, and one pound four ounces by baking. 


To preserve Milk. 

Put a spoonful of horseradish into a pan of milk, 
and it will remain sweet for several days, either in 
the open air or in a cellar, while other milk will sour. 
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Curious Matters. 


A rare Medical Curiosity. 

The monstrosities of disease are often strange, but 
a more remarkable specimen than that which by ac- 
cident came under our observation at the office of Dr. 
Tewksbury in this city, says the Portland Argus, we 
have never before seen or heard of in America. It 
is a leg that he amputated in this State, of a young 
lady of fourteen years of age, where the lower portion, 
including the ankle joint, with all the fleshy parts, 
even to the skin, had all been changed or transform- 
ed into a solid rock-like substance, and enlarged to 
three times its natural size. We are informed that 
examinations of this specimen have been made, and 
that it does not partake of the nature of bone, but is 


like ivory or stone, It is quite certain that in no 


museum in this country can another specimen of the 
kind be seen. 


A delicate Picture. 

A scene recently took place, at a Paris wedding, in 
which the refini oflove and French polite- 
ness combined to produce a very charming picture. 
The bridegroom, an honest andi ndustrious locksmith, 


was uneducated, and when called on to sign the regis- 


ter, marked a cross. The bride, on the contrary, al- 
though belonging to a poor family, had received an 

ti Nevertheless, when the pen was 
passed to her, she also signed a cross. The bridemaid, 
a former schoolfellow of the bride, having expressed 
her astonishment, the young wife replied: ‘‘ Would 
you have me humiliate my husband? To-morrow 
I will commence teaching him to read and write.” 


A Kiss to catch a Recruit. 

Duncan Mackenzie, an old peninsular soldier, aged 
nearly ninety, died at Elgin. Duncan was a High- 
lander, every inch of him, and that, too, a stalwart 
one, for he was more than six feet in height, and 
must have been (as he was wont to say) a strapping 
fellow when he kissed Jane, Duchess of Gordon, in 
taking “ the shilling ” from between her teeth, to be- 
come one of her regiment—the Gordon Highlanders. 
Duncan delighted to tell how he was enlisted, and he 
has not left, we presume, one alive to tell the same 
tale about kissing the duchess in the market. 


Writing. 

The discovery of the art of writing is of uncertain 
date. Pictures are supposed to have been first re- 
sorted to, for the purpose of conveying ideas. These, 
in process of time, were superseded by hieroglyphics, 
and they in their turn by arbitrary marks. Letters 
can be traced back to Cadmus, who introduced them 
among the ancient Greeks; the Roman characters are 
evidently derived from the Greek; and the Britons 
were taught the use of them by the Romans. The 
art of writing was but little known till the com- 
mencement of the eighth century. 


An easy Courtship. 

A two-months’ widower living near Hartford, Ct., 
went to that city the other day in search of a house- 
keeper to take care of his six motherless children. 


He was recommended to a nice young woman, and 
stating his case to her, was told hesitatingly that she 
had no objection to going, provided she went as his 
wife! He hadn’t thought of that, but accepted the 
conditions, and she rode home with him the same day. 


Queer Custom. 

It was an ancient custom, from the time of Charle- 
magne until nearly 1830, that every traveller who 
came to St. Goar, on the Rhine, for the first time, 
should submit to a mock imprisonment at the hands 
of his fellow-travellers, from which he could escape 
only by further submitting to the baptism of water, 
or of wine. If he chose the first, a pitcher of the 
Rhine water was poured over his head; if the second, 


he was obliged to empty at one draught a huge beak- 


er of wine to the health of Charlemagne, of the queen 
of England, the reigning duke, and the company. 
The rules of the order of Merry Fellows were then 
read to him, his brows were encircled with a gilded 
crown, and he was admitted to the right of fishing 
at the Loreiel, and of hunting on the banks, two val- 
uable privileges, with the slight drawback that neith- 


er place was accessible, Finally, the new member 
was obliged to make a contribution to the poor, and 


have his name inscribed in the records of the order. 


Origin of the Carter Potatoes. 

About thirty years ago, more or less, John Carter, 
a resident of Savoy, in the county of Berkshire, ex- 
perimented for the purpose of the improvement of 
potatoes by planting potato-balls; and at harvesting 


the first year, he found that he had advanced one 
step towards bringing out a new potato. He, there- 
fore, the next year, planted the seed, raised the first, 
and so on for several years, till he produced the pota- 
to now distinguished as the “Carter.” Mr. Carter 
died soon after, and therefore did not enjoy the full 
glory of his discovery. 

Ann as a Man’s Name. 

Annie is, or was common as & man’s name among 
the French. The celebrated warrior, the Constable 
Anne de Montmorenci, flourished in the time of 
Francis I, of France, and was killed at the age of 74 
years, at the battle of St. Dennis, Nov. 10th, 1567. 
Although he bore a feminine name, he was anything 
but a woman in temper or disposition. He was a 
rough, brave, cruel soldier and general. 


Magnanimity. 

A miller’s dog, in England, broke his chain; the 
miller ordered his maid-servant to tie him up again. 
She was attacked and bitten by the dog. On hearing 
her cries, the millef and his people ran to her as- 
sistance. ‘Keep off!” said she, shutting the door, 
“the dog is mad. Iam already bitten, and must 
chain him up alone.” Notwithstanding his biting, 
she did not let him go, but chained him up, and then 
retired to her chamber, and with the noblest resig- 
nation prepared herself to die. Symptoms of hydro- 
phobia soon broke ont, and she died in a few days 
The dog was killed without doing any further mis- 
chief. 
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CONVERTING A JEW. 
Speaking of religious conversions, ah 
remarks: 

I remember hearing, once on a time, of a certain 
great meeting held in Dublin to hear the report of a 
committee on the subject of the conversion of the 
Jews. The substance of the report was so far favor- 
able, that several Jews had been brought to embrace 
Christianity; but here came the drawback; it was 
always found that when the efforts of the contro- 
yersialist had ceased, and the convert was pronounced 
safe, he had invariably gone back to his old belief. 
This was disheartening, certainly; and while the 
meeting was in the act of deploring such a calamity, 
@ young naval officer, who happened to be present, 
observed that he had within his own experience one 
case, which certainly gave a more cheery aspect to 
the question, and with their permission he would be 
glad to relate it. After a brief apology for his de- 
ficiencies as an orator, he related how it happened 
that once he was in command of a small sloop of war, 
at the mouth of an African river, whose banks were 
inhabited by a colony of Jews, a race of most strange 
and mysterious origin, but yet to be found there. 
Among these there was one, a very venemble-looking 
old fellow, who supplied the sloop with yams and 
sweet potatoes, and such other produce; “and with 
him,” said the officer, ‘I had frequent discussions, 
some of them on religious topics. He interested me 
at last to that degree that I began to wish I could 
convert him, though really, from my ignorance of 
polemics, I did not know exactly how to set about it; 
and at the same time I was discouraged by hearing 
that, of the supposed converts made by missionaries 
on the coast, there was not a single one who had not 
relapsed. 

While I thus hesitated and pondered, I received sud- 
den orders to sail. I went on shore to settle some 
matters of the ship’s accounts, and seeing that Moses 
was on board, I offered him a passage in my gig, to 
have a few last words with him. We started a re- 
ligious discussion at once; but I found my friend, 
long trained to argue with the missionaries, rather 
more than my match. He knew far more than I did, 
and employed his knowledge more skilfully. In my 
embarrassment I grew angry. I was foiled so often 
that my men had hard work to keep from laughing, 
and this overcame me completely. So I just seized 
him by the collar and chucked him into the sea; and 
after keeping him down for a second or two, I said: 
* Will you be a Christian now?’ ‘No,’ said he, 
‘never.’ Down he went again, and for a little longer, 
when I asked, ‘ Will you now?’ ‘No,’ said he, ‘ for 
nothing on earth.’ I put him under again, ladies 
and gentlemen, and I am obliged to own I kept him 
almost a minute, so that when he did come up he was 
very red in the face, and nearly suffocated. ‘What 
do you say now? Will you bea Christian?’ ‘ Yes,’ 
said he, with a gulp. ‘Then you shan’t relapse any- 
way,’ said 1; and so, ladies and gentlemen, I put him 
down again, and held him there quite long enough 
to prevent accidents; and that was the only Jew I 
ever heard of who didn’t recant.” 


writer 
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Facts and Fancies. 


INTERESTING BIBLE CLASS. 
Pupil reads—‘And Noah had three sons, Shem, 
Ham, and Japhet.” 

Teacher to the class—“ Who was the father of Shem, 
Ham, and Japhet?” 

Class all round—* I don’t know.” 

Teacher—“ Now listen, Noah had three sons—Shem, 
Ham, and Japhet—who was the father of Shem, Ham, 
and Japhet?” 

Class—‘“ know.” 

Teacher—“ You don’t? Do you know John Smith, 
the tanner?” 

“Yes, yes, yes,” answered a dozen voices at once. 

“ Well,” said the teacher, “ John Smith had three 
sons—Henry, William, and Joseph. Do you know 
them?” 

“ Yes, we all know them.” 

“Well,” said the teacher, “who was the father of 
Henry, William and Joseph?” 

“I know,” said a bright-eyed little boy, “‘ who was 
the father of—of—” 

“Shem, Ham, and Japhet?” asked the teacher. 

“ Yes,” replied the boy. 

“And who is he?” 

“ John Smith, the tanner!” 


THE EXPECTATION. 

The San Francisco Mercury relates the following 
good story: 

A short time ago, it chanced to us to see a young 
couple shopping. It was perfectly evident that they 
were raw at the business. The lady wore orange- 
blossoms, and had that indefinably interesting look 
peculiar to brides, while any one might have known 
the gentleman was a newly-wedded man, from the 
manner in which he handed his lady about, and per- 
formed those numerous little offices of gallantry 
which so pleasantly keep up the delusion of courtship 
during the honey-moon. They were buying furniture 
at one of those general outfitting establishments 
where Mr. Toodles was in the habit of supplying 
himself with things that might come handy in a life- 
time. The bridegroom was an attache of some pub- 
lic office or counting-room, at, perhaps, a thousand a 
year, and the bride a seamstress. They had laid up 
some money, and, having taken a house about six 
feet square, with a door like the entrance to a mouse- 
trap, were proceeding to furnish it with what little 
remained, They had already selected half a dozen 
large Brussels carpets, mahogany chairs enough to 
furnish Platt’s Hall on an oratorio night, window 
cornices, and curtains of satin and lace, one of which 
was large enough to cover up their little dwelling. 
A bookcase and cabinet, and a bureau with psyche 
and all complete, either of which was as big as the 
house in question, had been checked off to them at a 
bargain, and in a corner of the warehouse where 
specimens of fine cabinet work were gathered, both 
had come to a dead halt over an article which neither 
could look at without blushing, and of the nature of 
which both professed entire ignorance. It was & 
choice piece of workmanship, with all the now-fan- 
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gied appliances, and seemed to possess for both a 
fascination which debarred all further progress. 

“Hem!” said theshopman. ‘“ Neat, isn’t it?—the 
latest invention out. Selling like tickets for a raffle. 
Children cry for it. Acts like magic on the occupant. 
Can be worked by a simple attachment to a sewing- 
machine. Takes care of itself, and deposits its load 
asa feather. Is a nurse as well as a comforter, and 
don’t spank nor stick pins, as other nurses do. Try 
half a dozen.” 

The young couple eyed the thing sideways, but 
took a good look at it, nevertheless; pretending to 
glance around upon other objects, such as pictures, 
mantel ornaments and statuettes, but always coming 
back to the original object of attraction. At last they 
were about to depart, having purchased a sufficiency 
of furniture to stock a hotel, when the dealer came 
running up to them, with caressing palms and his 
blandest possible manner. 

“ You have furgotten one thing; let me put you 
down for just one—pray, do—you know you'll need 
it—it’s so handy to have, you know.” 

“ Well, it'll keep, I suppose,” rejoined the bride- 
groom, pettishly. 

“ Can't say; the stock might run out, and the patent 
be accidentally destroyed, or—or—in short, there’s no 
telling what might not happen.” 

“ That’s very true,” whispered the bride, through 
her thick veil—and she squeezed Benedict’s arm very 
hard as she spoke; “ as it’s always well to be prepar- 
ed for emergencies, suppose we try one?” 

After this, need we say it was a cradle? 


> 


SHORT AND SWEET. 


“Why, you see, when a man came a courtin’ me,” 
said Mrs. Dobson, “I hadn’t the least thought of 
what he was after—not I. Jobie came to our house 
one night after dark, and rapped at the door. I 
opened it, and sure enough there stood Jobie right 
before my face and eyes. 

“* Come in,’ sez I, ‘ and take a cheer.’ 

“*No, Lizzie,’ sez he, ‘ I’ve come on an errant, and 
I always do my errants fust.’ 

“*Bnt you'd better come in and take a cheer. 
What is yer errant?’ 

“*Courtin’ business. My wife’s been dead these 
three weeks, and everything’s going to rack and ruin 
right straight along. Now, Lizzie, if you’ve a mind to 
hev me, and take care of my home an’ children, an’ 
my things, tell me, and I'll come in and take a cheer; 
if not, I'll get some one else tu.’ 

“ Why, I was skeered, and said: 

“*If you’ve come on this courtin’ business, come 
in. I must think of it a little.’ 

“*No, I can’t till my errant’s done?’ 

“*T should like to think about it a day or two.’ 

“* You needn’t, Lizzie.’ 

“* Well, Jobie, if I must, I must, so here’s to you, 
then.’ 

“So he came in. Then he went after the squire, 
and he married us right off, an’ I went home that 
very night, I tell you what it 1s, these long courtin’s 
don’t amount to nothing at all. Just as well do it in 
a hurry.” 


THE SKEETER TO THE SLEEPER. 


Hum um—hum! shut your eyes, sir; the noise you 
hear is but flies, sir; a whim-m—w-h-m !—don’t be 


scared, sir; go to sleep, your sheets were aired, sir. 
Mu-m—a h-y-m-n it is I’m singing, its music in your 
ears is ringing ; I wont sting you, sting you, s-t-i-n-g! 
I'd scorn to do so mean a thing. A h-n-m-dug it is, 
not me, that bites, Take care! don’t slap, I never 
fight. Slap! whang! Take care! you nearly hit 
me. "Twasn’t me, my friend, that bit you. There! 
again! it’s come to blows; you fool, I didn’t touch 
your nose! What in the world’s the use of slapping 
—your own face, when you should be napping? 
A-h-e-m-m, don’t be alarmed, you really ought to be 
quite charmed. Hum-m-m! don’t play the boy, I 
merely sing you lullaby. A wham, again—there, 
there. Now go to sleep. Aha! you’re going. Now 
for a feast, old chap; I go in. All right! he’s gone; 
I'll have my fill. Say, old sleepy, here’s my bill! 


JOHNNY AND THE DUTCHMAN. 

The day that Wade Hampton charged Kilpatrick’s 
camp, writes a soldier, I was at General Carlin’s 
headquarters, when a rebel soldier, carrying a car- 
bine, and a Teutonic member of the 9th Michigan 
came up. On reaching the tents, the Dutchman sa- 
luted, and said: 

“ Captains, there ish un prisoner.” 

“ Where did you get him?” inquired the adjutant 
general, 

“ Well, yer see, I vas in the peginninn of de fight, 
and got cut off; and without der gun or horse, hid in 
der swamp. Pimeby I sees der Johnny coming up, 
so I shust shumped pehind der tree to grab hims. 
Der tam fool didn’t comes close ter nuff, and I steps 
oat mit ‘surrender!’ I shook hands mit him, and 
we made une compact to strike for ter camp; and if 
it so pe we make rebel lines, I was to be his prisoner; 
and, if der were ter Union lines, he is to pe mine 
prisoner.” 

The story seemed so Improbable that the rebel was 
appealed to, and confirmed the Dutchman’s tale, 
merely adding: 

“I was tired of toting the gun, and wanted to sell 
out cheap for cash or hard tack.” 


HOW A JILTED MAN FEELS. 

Dick had been jilted by a flirt—and felt awfully— 
all down from head to foot, that is to say, “‘down at 
the heel,” and “down at the mouth.” To “sumto- 
talize”” the whole, he had the “‘ sulks.” As he came 
out of the house of his lost Dulcinea, he was met by 
a erony, with: 

“Ah, Dick! good morning to you; what a glorious 
day!” 

“O, come, now—none of your blarney.” 

“ Blarney—why, what’s the matter? By the way, 
Dick, did you know I was an excellent thermometer? 
I can tell by my feelings when it is going to rain?” 

“ Pooh! pooh!” 

“T should think we might have lightning soon.” 

“ Very possible, for I myself do feel like thunder!” 


HATED BOTH. 
* Did you attend church to-day?” said a planter 
to his late slave. 
“Sartain, sar,” was the reply; “and what two 
awful big stories dat preacher did tell!” 
“ What stories were they?” 
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“ Why, he tell the people no man can serve two 
masters; now dis is de fuss story, kase you see once 
I serve you, my ole massa, and also young Massa 
John. Den de preacher says he will love de one, and 
hate de odder, while de Lord knows how I hated ye 
botf!” 


A REFORMED MAN. 

Old Billy Smith kept a small store in one of the in- 
terior towns of Massachusetts. It was the rendezvous 
of all loafers in the village. These fellows used to be 
there every night, playing poker, generally with the 
old man’s clerk, and, besides drimking the old man’s 
liquor, spent his money, furnished by the confidential 
clerk. Old Billy suspected what was going on, and 
came down on them suddenly one night; and before 
they could hide themselves, Nemiah got “Jesse,” but 
was forgiven, promising to sin no more, 

“ Nemiah,” said Billy, ‘never let a soul in after 
eight o’clock.” 

Nemiah promised obedience. Next night the crowd 
was at work as usual, and Billy thought he would go 
down and see how things went on. Accordingly down 
he went, and knocked at the door! 

“Who's there?” cried Nemiah, 

“It’s me, Mr, ——, open the door.” 

“No; Billy told me never to let any one in after 
eight o’clock, and I aint going to do it.” 

“ But, Nemiah, it’s me—open the door in one 
moment.” 

“No, none of your gammon; you sound mightily 
like him, but it wont go down; so travel, or dod rot 
your head if I don’t give you a shot with this old 
blunderbus, you old humbug.” 

Billy waited to hear no more, but started off like 
the wind, confident that Nemiah was a reformed man, 
and the next day doubled his salary. 


AN AWFUL THREAT. 


Ned Grimes wore a sad countenance. He was 
asked what was the matter, but no satisfactory an- 
swer was forthcoming. At length a particular friend 
obtained the following particulars from him: 

“ You know,” said Ned, “I have been courting 
Sally W. a long while, and so we had a great notion 
of getting married, when the darned old colonel—” 

“Go on, Ned, don’t be a boy; what about the 
colonel?” 

“Why, you see, Sally said I had better ask him, 
and so I did, as perlite as I knew how.” 

“Well, what reply did he make?” 

“Why, he kinder hinted round as if I warn’t want- 
ed there, no how.” 

“Well, Ned, let us know what they were—what 
the colonel said to disturb your mind so?” 

“ Why, he said—” 

“Said what?” 

“Why, he said that if he catched me there again, 
he’d cowhide me till I hadn’t an inch of rind left on 
my back, darn him!” 


A PARTICULAR CLERGYMAN. 

It does not require a very old person, who has lived 
in the country, to remember the time when instru- 
mental music of any kind in a church was considered 
little less than sacrilege. A. base-viol has set many a 
congregation at loggerheads, and the clergymen, 


especially, used tu set their faces hard against the 
innovation. We remember a clergyman, whose voice 
and warning against the instrument had been over- 
ruled, who rose to give out the morning psalm, with 
the following “ introductory remarks :” 

“You may fiddle and sing the one hundred and 
twenty-fifth psalm !” 


> 


A STAPLE PRODUCTION, 


A full-grown Buckeye, in rather an oblivious and 
balmy state, tumbled into a stage-coach, one bright 
morning, beside a traveller who was in pursuit of 
knowledge, certainly at that time, “under difficul- 
ties.” After the ribbons had been picked up, and the 
horses received notice to start, the traveller remark- 
ed that Ohio was a fine country. 

“°*T—hick—aint nothing else,” hiccoughed the 
Buckeye. 

“ What is the staple production, sir?” 

“Co-or-on.” 

“You must raise a large quantity—what is done 
with it?” 

“ W-h-hic-wy, a great deal is used up in wh-hic- 
iskey, and some they waste in making bread.” 


A BRIGHT CHILD. 

“Father, what makes Ben, our milkmaid man, 
walk so funny?” 

“Why, Milly, you see he froze his feet so badly 
once that the doctors had to cut all his toes off.” 

* Indeed, father—then why is Ben like that Union 
captain that General Grant cashiered the other day?” 

“ Really, my child, I don’t know—can’t think. 

“ Why, don’t you see?—he is a no-toe-rious cow- 
herd, Ben is.” 

* Milly, Milly, child—you'll get married some day.” 


A NAUTICAL INCIDENT. 


A noise was heard on deck, the dog watch sprung 
from his caboose, seized the gig-whip and laying over 
the dead eyes of the buoy, made him shin up the bow- 
sprit, catch hold of the sky scraper, which he used so 
freely on the kelson, that he rubbed off the shoe of the 
anchor, which was caught by the cat harpings, who 
commenced to spanker with the boom, till she burst 
through the stays cutting, the topsail ties grabbled the 
monkey's tail, which knocked a Jew’s eye out of the 
Turk’s head, caught the ship round the waist with 
one hand, boxed the compass with the other, till the 
cook cued, and the captain applied the leaches of the 
foresail to the inflamed eye of the astonished needle. 


MAKING THE BEST OF IT. 


A Yankee, out walking, in Virginia, at Wheeling, 
while to himself a talking experienced a feeling— 
strange, painful, and alarmin’! from his caput to his 
knees, as he suddenly discovered he was covered o’er 
with bees! They rested on his eyelids, and perched 
upon his nose; they colonized his peaked face, and 
swarmed upon his clothes. They explored his swell- 
ing nostrils, dived deep into his ears; they crawled 
up his “ trousers,” and filled his eyes with tears! Did 
he yell likeahyena? Did he holler like a loon? Was 
he scar’t, and did he cut an’ run? or, did the critter 
—swoon? Ne’eraone! He wasn’t scar’t a mite; he 
never swoons—nor hollers; but he hived 'em in anail- 
keg tight! and sold 'em for two dollars * 
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Mr. Jollygreen in Search of Petroleum. a 


Mr. Joliygreen, having a few spare thousands, vis- = A few days after the investment Mr. Jollygreen 
its the headquarters of the “ Spouting Well Compa- returns to the office on business, and is informed 
ny,”’ for the sake of finding asafeinvestment. The that the “Spouting Well” is played out. 
oil samples are superb. 


Mr Jollygreen starts for Pennsylvania to inves- y ay a meets two of the original settlers, 


tigate, and is informed by the matron who owns the offer, a consideration, to show where he 
land on which the well was located, that “divila can strike ile. 
drap of ile is thar.” 


At su er te 
Is introduced to Miss Angel, the belle of Fatty that her dad owns ope hundred acres of on 
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ott: Jollyereen determines to make « ten striks. The lovers tell their story, and for favorable 
Offers his ed and heart. Is referred to dad results. zt - 


of the caly parent. The oil king swears that Mr. Jollygreen is « 
Mere, end’ bis use him as such 


As the belle cannot sink, she saves her lover, and 


tnd all tat when the flood subsides is married in the pre-ence 
king is drewned. petroleum. 


of the oil men. Great illumination with 
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